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PLACEMENT DIRECTORS 


constantly ask this question: 


ARE YOUR GRADUATES 
BURROUGHS- TRAINED? 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING 
MACHINES 


TEN-KEY ADDING 
MACHINES 


ee eneees i 


Naturally, they need Burroughs-trained graduates 
for “sold on Burroughs” companies—and the list 
of such companies is growing every day. 


So when you train your students on Burroughs 
machines, you’re actually giving them a better 
chance for a better job. And you’re giving the 
placement people the kind of graduates they're 
looking for. 


That’s important—to give your students the kind of 
training that will help them find jobs quickly. But 
equally important, your school should have the 
machines that will prove to be the best investment. 


BEST FOR BUSINESS—IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 


For the same reasons that they’re preferred for 


CALCULATING 


MACHINES 
t € 
ake —_ 


business, Burroughs basic business machines are 
ideally suited for classroom use. They’re simply 
designed, highly automatic, and easy to use—so 
that your students will like them. And because 
they’re built to last, maintenance cost will be 
remarkably low. For full information, simply call 
or write your nearest Burroughs office. 


TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 

Burroughs has prepared many helpful training aids, 
based on its long experience with office methods 
and procedures, to assist teachers. Textbooks, 
practice work forms, and other materials are 
available to both public and private schools. Just 
call your local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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Designed for you and your pupils 
...a new kind of electric typewriter 


You and how you teach helped determine the design 
of this new electric typewriter. It was engineered for 
you and for your pupils. For example: 


Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the 
touch is smoother and more responsive than that found 
on any electric typewriter yet designed. It is faster, yet 
completely under the typist’s control. 


Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet 
Return Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and 
fastest of any in the field. Carriage return technique is 
consequently simplified and speeded up. 

Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore . .. make hyphens 


... space backward or forward automatically— just by 
holding down the right key. The pupil can’t make a 


RUYAL 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC - PORTABLE 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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mistake, because these repeat keys are independent of 
the regular keys. 


Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in a line, she 


just touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces 


up on the sheet as needed without returning the car- 
riage to the original margin. Increased production 
results. 
Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set 
and completely dependable. Takes almost no time to 
teach its use. 

CLIP COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Schoo! Department 

2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 
new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation. 








School... 





chy. 








MONROE’S 


Points the way to Modernized 


Business School Curriculum! 


On-the-spot studies prove that for the average business machine class 
of 30 students, the Monroe 5+1 plan is ideal for maximum teaching 
effectiveness and quick, easy learning. It is offered to schools as a “pack- 
age’’—five hand operated Monroe Educators plus one electric automatic 
Monroe Adding-Calculator. 

Success of the 5+1 plan is documented by experience in schools 
everywhere. Teachers report students advance at normal levels with 
the Monroe Educator, because it lends itself so well to student aptitudes. 
Quick mastery of basic fundamentals of arithmetic and machine oper- 
ation is greatly simplified. Naturally, students learn more easily that 
way, show more interest. Naturally, progress to the electric Monroe is 
fast and simple. 

The cost of installing this Monroe 5+1 plan is low and within the 
means of every school. It assures students adequate knowledge of the 
machines they wil] be required to know in their business careers. 

For full information, ask your Man from Monroe. Without obligation 
to you, he will make a survey of your needs. Monroe Calculating 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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Recently Remington Rand introduced a new, complete, 
ten-lesson course in touch operation of 10-key figuring 
machines. The response of Business Teachers from all 
over the country to this offer has far exceeded our most 
generous estimates. 

This overwhelming acceptance clearly testifies to a 
growing preference for adding and calculating machines 
offering the simplicity and accuracy of 10-key keyboards. 


Business teachers acclaim 


NEW ADDING MACHINE COURSE! 





It also points up the need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing need for operators. 

This complete, new course is available to you now. It 
contains all the necessary materials including instructor’s 
guide, exercise sets, students’ handbooks, wall charts, 
certificates of proficiency, etc. And... Remington Rand 
will be glad to assist by counsel in helping you set up 
your 10-key instruction program. 


SEND FOR THIS DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


We have prepared an illustrated folder about this 
course. It describes in detail the materials offered. 
Write to Remington Rand, Room 1149, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Ask for your free copy of A857. 
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Business-School Cooperation — Whose Responsibility ? 


HAT close cooperation between schools and business firms is necessary for establishing and 
maintaining a high level of business education is unchallenged among both businessmen and 
What responsibility businessmen and business teachers respectively have for 


business educators. 
Although both groups subscribe to the idea of cooperation for the 


cooperation is not so clear cut. 
improvement of business education, a study of their practices separately and together leads one 
to question how much serious thought has been given either to the methods or to the responsi- 
bility for cooperation. 

Judging from typical practices, some business teachers seem to feel that their responsibility 
for cooperation with business firms in the interest of better business education is fully met by 
planning a class visitation to a business firm or asking a representative of business to speak to a 
business class. Of course, others feel that they fully discharge their responsibility for cooper- 
ation by such activities as collecting business forms for use in business classes, planning part- 
time and cooperative work experience programs for pupils, and obtaining vacation employment 
for themselves. 

In fact, some teachers, believing cooperation between business and schools is necessary for im- 
provement and progress in business education, sit complacently waiting for businessmen to ini- 
tiate the cooperative contacts. They even criticize businessmen for not meeting them at the 
doors of their classrooms. 

What responsibility do business teachers have for establishing and maintaining cooperative 
relations with businessmen for the improvement of business education? Does cooperation con- 
sist of isolated activities of a touch-and-go nature such as a class visitation or using blank checks 
Have teachers really given serious thought to how they 


to teach how to use one’s bank? 
in the interest of better busi- 


may execute their responsibilities for cooperating with business 
ness education? 

At a regional conference on business education recently a business-woman, who formerly was 
a teacher and a school administrator, in discussing the competencies of present-day high school 
and college business graduates said, “They can’t read. They can’t write. They can’t spell. 
They can’t cipher.” She admonished the business teachers further by saying, “Don’t be afraid 
to teach them.”’ The sincere intention prompting these criticisms is ‘above all question of doubt. 
However, the effect of the statements in bringing about closer cooperation between business 
and education resulting in the improvement of business education is highly questionable. 

Upon the invitation by business educators, representatives of business have spoken and written 
volumes in recent years on what is wrong with business education. Invitations are accepted to 
speak to high school and college classes; business-education days are sponsored by business 
firms and business associations; and the doors of business firms are opened to visits of school 
classes and to part-time and cooperative student employment. But, do these activities fully meet 
the responsibility of business to cooperate in the improvement of business education? Are they 
sufficient? Do businessmen, like business teachers, need to reappraise their responsibility for 
cooperation with schools for the improvement of business education? 

A danger confronting both business teachers and businessmen is that they feel their responsibil- 
ity for close cooperation between business and schools has been met by initiating one or two ac- 
tivities which in themselves contribute to better business education but which by themselves are 
wholly inadequate. 

Cooperation between schools and business is not confined to visits and exhibits and demon- 


(Continued on next page) 
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strations; it requires deep study, co- 
operative study of needs of specific 
aspects of business education; it in- 
volves communication of ideas, con- 
cepts, and points of view. Study of 
this nature means time must be de- 
voted to it; both businessmen and 
school personnel must see clearly the 
desirability of such study and thus be 
willing to expend the time and ener- 
gy necessary for it. 
for business education can come from 


Infinite good 


genuine cooperation between schools 
and business, but that cooperation 
must be on the communication level, 
the level of the open, inquiring mind. 

In addition to the type of isolated 
activities mentioned here, there are 
many other media by which schools 
and business can cooperate for the 
improvement of business education 
the size of the com- 
munity or the number of business 


regardless of 
teachers in the school. One effective 
and proven means of initiating co- 
operative effort for better business 
education between business and 
schools is a conference of school ad- 
ministrators and business teachers on 
one hand and representatives of busi- 
ness firms on the other. A confer- 
this 


primary purpose, a free interchange 


ence of kind may have as its 
of points of view between the two 
groups. 

Kach group thus is apprised not 
only of the needs and problems con- 
fronting the other but also of the 
regarding trends, 


points of view 


issues, and current practices. Busi- 
nessmen becoming aware of the prob- 
lems of business teachers relative to 
equipment, facilities, and breadth of 


offering can encourage and urge im- 
provements. Having called to their 
attention the maturity level of grad- 
uates, the limited time available in a 
high school program for specialized 
education such as business, and hav- 
ing a knowledge of restrictions im- 
posed upon business offerings by reg- 
ulations, businessmen become more 
tolerant in their views toward busi- 
ness teachers and business education. 

On the other hand, business teach- 
ers learning of the problems con- 
fronting employers that stem from 
the employees’ undesirable attitudes, 
deficiencies in fundamental abilities, 
and lack of competencies in business 
skills and knowledges become more- 
articulate in their teaching. A ma- 
jor benefit of an administrator-busi- 
nessman-business teacher conference 
is the possibility of business teachers 
learning not so much what is wrong 
with the business graduate but how 
things are done in business. 

The 


business teacher conference need not 


administrator-businessman- 


be confined to the improvement of 
the job-preparatory phase of  busi- 
Although better eco- 
nomic and business understanding is 


ness education. 


a problem of general education, busi- 
nessmen and business teachers have 
a vital stake in its solution through 
better Conse- 
quently, joint study of their respon- 


business education. 
sibility in this important problem is 
essential. 

Through numerous joint meetings 
of local businessmen and local school 
administrators and business teachers 
in recent years, the feasibility of the 
joint conference plan for the im- 


provement of business education has 
No school hav- 


ing a principal and a business teach- 


been demonstrated. 
er is too small to initiate business- 
school conferences. A dinner meet- 
ing in the school cafeteria or at a lo- 
cal restaurant, followed by a discus- 
sion or an open forum has proved to 
be a good way to start a joint con- 


The 


conference may be stimulated by any 


ference program. idea for a 


business teacher. Usually, however, 
the local principal or superintendent 
of schools with the help and cooper- 
ation of the business teacher plans 
the conference and issues invitations 
to other school administrators, busi- 
ness teachers, and businessmen with- 
in a radius of twenty-five or thirty 
Members of P.T.A. as well 
as labor, agriculture, and professional 
Con- 


ference time ordinarily should be de- 


miles. 
people are sometimes invited. 


voted to discussion of topics of mu- 
tual interest rather than to speech 
making. 

The business-school conference is 
merely one device for cooperation 
between schools and business in the 
interest of better business education. 
It is within the possibilities of every 
school administrator and every busi- 
ness teacher who, working together, 
wish to improve business education 
through cooperation with business to 
achieve measurable success. Let us 
plough a little deeper to see if virgin 
soil for the growth and progress of 
business education may not be turned 
up as we examine our individual re- 
sponsibility for the vitally necessary 
schools and 


cooperation between 


business. 
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Nonsense About The Teacher Shortage 


HERE is a current shortage of teachers and the strong indications are that the shortage is 

worsening according to the National Manpower Council. “The basic problem, however, goes 
much further than the present shortage. It is clear that there are not enough people who want to 
amass the necessary qualifications and go into teaching. What is much less well known is that the 
people who do elect to enter the teaching field, on the average, are fairly poor academic caliber, 
compared with those who elect to enter other fields.’ 

The last sentence is particularly annoying to many teachers. However, the statement is true in 
many respects. But the implication that this is an unfortunate situation is an unjustified one. 
On the whole we would expect people who go into engineering and medicine and possibly law, to 
secure higher academic ratings than those who go into teaching. This is no concemnation of the 
field of teaching, in fact it might be highly desirable to have people who are somewhat less 
academically minded, and more humanly minded who go into teaching. However, to say they 
are of fairly poor academic caliber implies that the teachers are near moronic. This is of course 
a very false indication. ; 

The studies made by the War Man Power Commission, and others, indicates that those who go 
into teaching are considerably above the average of the general population. Therefore, the com- 
parison is an unfortunate one. The studies made were primarily for men and not for women. 
It is quite possible, that the academic caliber of the women who go into teaching may be measur- 
ably higher than that of men who go into teaching. If one didn’t know better, one would think 
that the participant in the National Manpower Commission presentation was malicious. As it is 
it can best be labeled a mind-set. Yet it is an unfortunate kind of mind-set. At the very time 
when we want to encourage people to go into teaching, we let people assume that teachers are of 
such low caliber that they are typically an unworthy group. 

Any group can be labeled as being of poor academic caliber. The highest 10 per cent when 
compared with the highest 1 per cent are of low academic caliber. It is amusing to note the 
following contrary comment: . . . “most teachers are of superior intelligence. Social custom 
obviously plays a part. |It is suggested] that teaching is the natural choice for pupils whose 


parents and other relatives and acquaintances are nonprofessional, but who are more intelligent 
and more academically minded than their norm. . . . Psychological research . . . brings out the 
greater importance of connative and affective, than of intellectual traits.*” 

More important the Council indicates that there are two ways at least of approaching the 


problem of teaching shortage: (1) By increasing the salaries of teachers, and (2) By making 


» 


more efficient use of teachers. 

Of course there are numerous combinations of the two procedures. Both have considerable 
validity, and both should be utilized. 

One suggestion made is that master teachers should be given a clerical assistant and thus be able 
to spread themselves further. It is suggested on the elementary school level that three grades, 
let’s say the 4th, 5th, and 6th, should be put together under one teacher with a clerical assistant. 
Then that one teacher by the use of vosual airs, special tests of all kinds, and techniques for 
individual learning should be able to take care of as many as ninety children. 


1The Utilization of Scientific and Professional Manpower, New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, page 134. 
2 Yearbook of Education 1953, Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company, p. 71-72. 
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By proper utilization of teaching 
aids, the teacher should be able to 
pass on to higher grades for specific 
purposes students whenever they are 
ready. For example when a student 
is ready for work beyond the 6th 
grade in reading, that person would 
be shifted to an advanced class for 
reading purposes and would remain 
in the 4th, 5th, and 6th area of learn- 
ing in those fields which had not al- 
ready been mastered. 

The suggestion is academic. Any- 
one who would give a master teacher 
assistant 
the 
gadgets required for this process and 


with one clerical or even 


three and four, all numerous 
have ninety squirming youngsters un- 


The 


person who made the suggestion ob- 


der his control would be naive. 


viously had not taught in the class- 


room for sometime. Moreover, he 
has a very naive faith in the values 
and effectiveness of teaching aids as 
developed at present. 

Nevertheless, many savings can be 
made. Students are kept in classes 
purely for the sake of marking time 
rather than for learning purposes. 
Pupils are put together in heterogen- 
eous groups when homogeneous 
grouping would save learning time 
and teaching effort. Teachers do not 


make best use of teaching aids. 


far 


As a conse- 


Classes are sometimes smaller 
than they need to be. 
quence many other classes have to be 
far larger than they should be for 
teaching efficiency. 

In many schools there are so many 
supervisors and special teachers of 
all kinds bothering the teachers, that 
they have little time for actual teach- 
ing. Some of the visitors know the 
classroom situation and are of real 
help, but most of them have pet hob- 
bies which they insist that the teach- 


When 


supervisors come to visit a teacher, 


ers engage in. four or five 
naturally each plays his hobby and 
the teacher has very little time left 
for the work of the 
classroom, Of course, these super- 


constructive 


visory workers all insist on having 
conferences! Sometimes after school 
but 


school time. 


time, more often during the 
By taking the teacher 
out of the classroom they put-~the 


class and the teacher himself under 


158 


a serious handicap. This is of course 
a terrific waste of manpower. 

There is however, serious danger 
in talking about making better use 
of teachers by assistants and teaching 
In the effort to make better 
use of teachers, we may only be de- 
feating the efforts of the teaching 
the 
classes and to make education a more 


aids. 


profession to reduce size of 
personal experience for the child. 
As some of the participants indi- 
cated, the root problem of the short- 
age of teachers is inadequate salaries. 
Teachers’ salaries today average only 
a little over $3500 a year and in 
many cases they are far below this 
amount. This is an especial problem 
the 
schools must compete with the higher 


for business teachers for here 
salaries of business. 

Some of the other participants at 
the conference indicated some sym- 
pathy for the principle of merit in- 
creases as compared to automatic in- 
creases which emphasize seniority. 
The problem is that there are no ob- 
jective criteria for evaluating the per- 
formance of 
Those who have had experience with 
so-called merit systems 
that tend to 
favorites or those who do things out- 


classroom _ teachers. 
recognize 
administrators reward 
side the classroom rather than those 
who are most competent in the class- 
room. if this is not 
teachers think it is so and unfortu- 
nately in many cases the attitude 


Even so the 


seems to be justified. 

Until we secure a more proficient 
system of determining genuine merit, 
it would be wiser to have a system of 
automatic increments with participa- 
tion from teacher groups to decide 
who occasionally should receive an 
extra increment or who in 
rarer cases should not receive a nor- 


even 


mal increment. 


Salaries in the teaching profession 
have doubled since 1940, although 
this has been true in many other pro- 
fessions and occupations with which 
must compete for man- 
power. In order to correct the situ- 
ation, salaries should have surpassed 


teaching 


the increase in living costs; in fact, 
they have lagged. This is funda- 
mentally the basic problem involved 
in the teacher shortage. The solu- 
tion is to get somewhat ahead of the 
price increase in order to correct the 
situation. 

Shortage of teachers, apart from 
making better use of them in the 
classroom and paying adequate sal- 
aries, is one of morale. All too many 
teachers themselves decry teaching as 
a profession. They indicate all of its 
limitations to those who are under 
their control and fail to indicate the 
many compensating elements  in- 
volved. Frequently student teachers 
are asked by cooperating teachers 
“Why do you want to go into teach- 
ing? Don’t you know any better?” 
Such attitudes on the part of teach- 
ers are naturally disheartening to the 
new entrant. Unfortunately it is not 
only the teacher but even the super- 
visor and in some cases the principal 
who takes this same attitude. Many 
teachers see only the limitation and 
difficulties of teaching instead of its 
many great possibilities. 

The opportunities for recognition, 
and even for adventure of a highly 
desirable form are at least as great 
in teaching as they are in many other 
occupations. 

The unbelievable quotation given 
at the beginning of this comment, 
while in part is true, simply further 
reveals the tendency on the part of 
those even in high places to minimize 
teaching as a good way of life. It 
is important for the nation and for 
humanity in general to have compe- 
tent teachers who believe in their 
work and who have respect for what 
they are doing. 

Unfortunately the proceedings of 
the recent National Manpower Coun- 
cil do little to further this higher de- 
velopment of morale. Therefore, it 
should receive condemnation of 
teacher groups, not only because of 
its attitude towards teaching but be- 
cause it defeats the very purpose for 
which the conference was held; that 
is, to create better utilization of pro- 
fessional manpower. 
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“The amazing influence of the typewriter on American business is amply indi- 
cated by the fact that it was invented to replace the $.03 pen. Since then, 
this versatile unit and the far-reaching principle of key-actuated printing has 
been combined with and operated in conjunction with many pieces of office 
equipment that represent complicated engineering, manufacturing, and clerical 


operations.” 


THE 
TYPEWRITER 


PART | 
Al N. Seares 


Remington Rand Inc., New York, N. Y. 


HE typewriter is the first mech- 

anized piece of office equipment 
and also the office machine that has 
been both a dynamic and dramatic 
influence in the building of American 
business since 1873. 

During Christopher Latham 
Sholes’ development of what was 
soon to be the first commercial type- 
writer, the No. 1, he 
wrote to a friend: “You know that 
my apprehension is that the thing 
may take for a while, but that like 
any other novelty it will have its brief 
day and be thrown aside.” This re- 


Remington 


mark proved to be one of the great- 
est masterpieces of understatement 
ever made by any inventor. 

In his wildest dreams, Sholes 
could never have envisioned that his 
invention was to become the most 
commonly used office machine in the 
world. But, more important, that 
his principle of key actuated printing 
was to revolutionize administrative 
actions through this new medium of 
communication. Little did he realize 


that this great invention would not 
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only constantly grow in importance 
and utility in the business field, but 
would keep pace with all changes and 
serve as a basis of even more revolu 
tionary record keeping and reporting. 

The amazing influence of the type 
writer on American business is amply 
indicated by the fact that it was in- 
vented to replace the $.03 pen. Since 
then, this versatile unit and the far- 
reaching principle of key-actuated 
printing has been combined with and 
operated in conjunction with many 
pieces of office equipment that repre 
sent far more complicated engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and clerical oper- 
ations. For example, today the prin- 


ciple of typewriter key actuated 


printing is an integral part of elec- 
tronic serves as a 
means of feeding data in the form of 


computers. It 


coded magnetic tape into the Univac 
automatic computer and as a medium 
of putting the results on paper. 


"Little did he realize . . . 


Nor did Christopher Sholes re- 
alize that the typewriter would some 
day be an all important tool at ap- 
6,000,000 work 


stations in American business, rep- 


proximately office 
resenting an investment by American 


business of billions of dollars in 


clerical salaries and 
Studies 


prove that every typing work station 


equipment. 


made by Remington Rand 
requires a yearly expenditure of ap- 
proximately $3,000 by 
Yet, the cost of the type- 


American 
business. 
writer is far the minor item in this 
expenditure, representing practically 
only 3 per cent of the total invest- 
ment. 

Obviously, no one ever realized 
that the typewriter marked the be- 
ginning of women as a dominant in- 
fluence in the field of business and 
the future potential housewives were 
to enjoy a comparable status in the 
office with their male associates. In 
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the year 1870, approximately 3. per 
cent of the employed population was 
represented by women. Today nearly 
55 per cent of the working force is 
made up of American women, many 
of whom hold important positions in 
industry and who are making sub- 
stantial contributions to our econ- 
omy. The great increase in purchas- 
ing power brought about by this tran- 
sition and its influence upon the man- 
ufacturing and retailing of American 
industry virtually defies imagination, 
think of the coat and suit industry 
alone. 

Another contribution of the type- 
writer as a building force in Ameri- 
can business but one that is not suffi- 
ciently recognized, is the typewriter 
industry itself has provided employ- 
ment for many thousands of people 
in the manufacturing and the distri- 
bution of this machine. In Elmira, 
New York, Remington Rand em- 
ploys approximately 5000 people in 
the manufacture of typewriters alone. 
Also, the typewriter has directly in- 
fluenced the manufacturing of dic- 
tating machines and the many copy 
holders on the market. Many seg- 
ments of the graphic arts, particu- 
larly those pertaining to Hectograph, 
mimeograph and offset duplicating 
processes owe their existence to the 
typewriter. The office furniture in- 
dustry is, of course, another direct 
beneficiary. It is difficult to estimate 
the number of organizations and 
people whose economic welfare is di- 
rectly related to this general purpose 
office machine. 

The typewriter also marked the be- 
ginning of drastic changes in the edu- 
cational institutions. Today there are 
nearly 2,000,000 students typing in 
schools throughout America and ap- 
proximately 30,000 teachers are en- 
gaged in teaching these techniques. 
The advances made in the field of 
teaching in turn has added to the in- 
fluence of the typewriter as a build- 
ing force in America. 

The acceptance of present day 
courses in typing present a most 
unique contrast with the reaction of 
the average businessman in 1881 
when the Ballard School of New 
York, conducted by the Y.M.C.A., 
announced its intention of inaugurat- 
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ing classes in typing for young 
ladies. This foresight on the part 
of early educators was denounced by 
one business publication of the time 
as “an obvious error in judgment on 
the part of a well meaning but mis- 
guided group of ladies.” It was the 
opinion of many that the female 
mind and constitution was not even 
equal to a six months’ course in typ- 
ing to say nothing of full time office 
work. However, in spite of the dis- 
couragement with which _ these 
pioneers were confronted, eight 
young women were selected and a 
number of typewriters secured. These 
individuals were the forerunners of 
the millions of typists we employ to- 
day. 

The acceptance of typing as an 
academic course was not rapid and 
for a number of years most of the 
early manufacturers of typewriters 
sold their equipment on a basis that 
the purchase included training the 
customer’s clerks. There is a paral- 
lel in this association of manufac- 
turer-teacher today. While Rem- 
ington Rand now leaves the training 
of typists to schools, they are still 
conducting many classes to facilitate 
the training of employees in the op- 
eration of more intricate equipment. 
For example, in the field of electronic 
computers they are currently con- 
ducting seven basic courses, some of 
which require 24 weeks of attend- 
ance. 


“Automatic Figure Machines" 


Prior to the advent of Christopher 
Sholes, many men had labored to 
develop an office machine that would 
produce printed characters. Possibly, 
even older in the field of invention, 
was man’s desire to build a so-called 


automatic figuring machine. As far 
back as the days of Blaise Pascal, 
the mathematical wizard, efforts had 
been made to develop some device 
that would automatically add figures. 
History informs us that during the 
19th century, the English Govern- 
ment subsidized one Charles Babbage 
to the extent of $85,000 to develop 
an adding machine. 

Babbage’s machine was different 


from that of his successors in that it 


was designed to stamp a record of 


its work on plates of copper or other 
suitable material. He worked for 10 
years and in addition to the Royal 
subsidy, exhausted his own personal 
funds in this endeavor. He did pro- 
duce a ponderous mess of complex 
mechanisms as large as a barrel to 
show for his work but it was only 
half complete. Babbage is entitled 
to lasting fame because he was the 
first to think of recording the result 
of computation, and many of the au- 
thorities in the field of computational 
analysis acknowledge him as_ the 
father of the modern-day calculator 
and computer. 

In spite of these efforts, a com- 
mercially acceptable adding machine 
was not developed until 1890. The 
inventor was William Seward Bur- 
roughs. His machine was the full 
bank keyboard type and embraced the 
key actuated principle. The first off- 
spring of the typewriter was now in 
existence. Even in these early days, 
far seeing individuals envisioned the 
possibility of incorporating the type- 
writer and the adding machine, but 
the construction of the adding ma- 
chine keyboard was such that it was 
not compatible with the moveable 
carriage of the typewriter. Only by 
providing a set of typewriter keys for 
each row of adding machine keys— 
a most impractical procedure—could 
this have been accomplished. 

In 1904, James L. Dalton produced 
the first commercially acceptable 10- 
key adding machine. As this em- 
braced the single key operation re- 
gardless of the digit column involved, 
the mechanical merging of an adding 
machine and typewriter came nearer 
to actuality. Incidentally, Dalton’s 
company and his machine was later 
to become one of the important seg- 
ments of the Remington Rand or- 
ganization. It is also worthy of note 
that Dalton was one of the early 
manufacturers of office equipment 
with a thorough appreciation of com- 
mercial education. No small part of 
his time was devoted to building 
teaching organizations to facilitate 
the marketing of his products. 

Until this time, the typewriter 
had entered its first and most pro- 
found impact upon American busi- 
ness as a medium of correspond- 
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ence and non-mathematical record 
With the 10-key adding 
efforts to 


keeping. 
machine in 
combine the adding machine with 
the typewriter were greatly accel- 
erated. The outstanding effort in 
this respect was conducted by John 
Wahl of Chicago, who in 1906 pro- 
duced an adding-subtracting device 
attached to the 


existence, 


which could be 
typewriter in such a manner that 
numerals written on the machine 
could be added or subtracted in 
what was termed the “\Wahlregis- 
ter.” At this point, an entirely 
new field was opened for the type- 
writer. 

The Remington Rand Typewriter 
Company, quick to grasp the possi- 
bilities of this unique register, en- 
tered into a contract with Wahl to 
supply the adding attachment to the 
Remington Typewriter Company who 
sold it through its own sales organi- 
zation. Thus, in 1908, the first type- 
writer vertical adding-subtracting 
machine was introduced. This was a 
blind writing machine but with the 
introduction of the vertical typewriter 
in 1910 the first visible typewriter 
adding-subtracting was 
placed on the market. 


machine 


The typewriter adding-subtracting 
machine only partially solved the 
bookkeeping problems of the day, but 
it was a revolutionary advance that 
served as a foundation for greater 
utilization of the typewriter. It was 
not until 1914 that Remington Rand 
engineers were able to develop a 
practical cross computing mechanism 
whereby figures could be added and 
subtracted along the horizontal line 
and at the end of each writing line. 
Now that the cross computing book- 
keeping machine was a reality the 
typewriter became a greater building 
force in the 
form of two pieces of equipment; the 
typewriter and the bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Again, however, it should be 
noted that the basic piece of equip- 
ment was the typewriter, and the 
principle of key-actuated printing 
had not changed. This is but an- 
other instance of the flexibility of 
the typewriter. It also proved the 
machine’s capacity to increase its im- 
portance and utility in the business 


American business in 
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field and at the same time keep pace 
with changing techniques and also 
provide more accurate, neater, and 
quicker record keeping and reporting. 
Machine Electrification 

About this time the thinking of the 
office machine manufacturers turned 
The constant 


changes being made in the plant from 


to electrification. 


power by steam or human effort to 
electricity, made this a most natural 
thought. The first adaptation of elec- 
tricity came in the form of an electric 
carriage return, not on the typewriter 
but on the bookkeeping machine. 

At approximately the same time, 
the first front-feed bookkeeping ma- 
chine, which permitted super-impos- 
ing forms over one another, was in- 
troduced. This made possible the 
application of the typewriter to all 
types of accounting. A second phase 
of the typewriter’s influence in the 
building of American business was 
nearing completion. 

From this point on most of the 
changes in the typewriter, or if you 
wish, the accounting machine were 
in the modifications. 
Strange as it may seem a fully elec- 


nature of 


trified accounting machine was the 
forerunner of the electric typewriter. 
The Noiseless typewriter came into 
existence during these days and I am 
sorry to say that this important con- 
tribution to the American industry 
has never received the recognition to 
which it is entitled. I am dismissing 
any work in the field of the portable 
typewriter as I feel that this is essen- 
tially a writing machine and while it 
has had some impact on the building 
of American business, it has been 
more from an educational rather than 
a business point of view. 


Between the second and_ third 
phases of the typewriter’s growth 
there occurred a development that 
was important not only in itself but of 
equal importance as an indication of 
the future trend in typewriter utiliza- 
tion. In 1925, the Powers Account- 
ing Machine Corporation combined 
the typewriter and tabulating card 
punch. As the clerk typed a given 
line of numerical data, a tabulating 
card was simultaneously punched 
without any extra time or effort on 
the part of the operator. The Powers 
organization was another important 
unit in the Remington Rand merger. 
It was only natural, therefore, that al- 
most immediately after the merger of 
Remington Rand and Powers in 
1927, that the same principle was in- 
corporated in the bookkeeping ma- 
chine. 

Through the synchronization of the 
electric punch and_ the 
Remington Rand bookkeeping ma- 
chine, punched cards are automatic- 
ally produced as a by-product of the 
As the descrip- 


automatic 


writing operation. 
tive data, either alphabetical or nu- 
merical, and the correlated amounts 
are printed by the bookkeeping ma- 
chine, they are simultaneously 
punched in the proper column or 
columns of the tabulating card. 

This combination of products is 
commonly known as the Remington 
Rand Synchromatic punch. This de- 
velopment, plus what was already 
being done by others in the field of 
communications, marked the end of 
the second and the beginning of the 
third and most dramatic phase of the 
typewriter’s contribution to the build- 
ing of American business. 


(To be continued) 
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“Something needs to be done to prevent 
these slow-learners from becoming a 
serious discipline problem . . . and, per- 
haps of greater importance, to prevent 
their developing an attitude of failure 


toward themselves." 


INDIVIDUAL PUPIL COACHING 


O now we call them slow-learn- 
ers! Better yet—slow-er learners ! 
And perhaps this the 
rightful one to use instead of calling 


term is 


them pupils of low-ability, mediocre, 
difficult, or just plain dumb. 

However, if we are teachers in 
the true sense, | wonder if the use 
of the new term does not improperly 
label many pupils who have been 
making poor progress in school be- 
cause of other factors than the one 
we commonly accept—that of lack 
of ability. 

In thinking about this problem of 
the slow-er learner, it might be well 
to set up slow-er learner pupil pat- 
terns. You will recognize the follow- 
ing patterns as those of members of 
your own classes. 

These pupils have been iabeled by 
us as slow-learners because of the 
fact that they are doing poorly in 
the classroom: 

1. Pupil with a low I.Q.—unable 
to do the work and failing. 
L.Q. 


~ 


2. Member with a high -but 
with a low interest quotient. 

3. Absentee member—out too often 
or too long. 

4. Pupil difficulties 


which interfere with his school prog- 


with home 
(financial or parental). 

pupil—works after 
much in 


ress ; 
5. Fatigued 
school—(too tired to do 
class). 
6. Pupil who entered school late 
in the year and never caught up. 
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Sidney Galper 


Salem High School, Salem, Massachusetts 


7. Pupil who transferred from an 
outside school system—(having dif- 
ficulty in adjustment). 

8. Pupil failing because of teacher- 
pupil personality clash. 

9. Pupil failing because of low 
reading ability. 


Every Student Is Important 

10. Pupil doing poor work because 
of an inferiority complex. 

11. Pupil failing because he is in 
the wrong course. 

The final result in the eleven pupil 
patterns the 
failure in class work and often allied 


presented is same— 


discipline situations. 
Something needs to be done to 


prevent these slow-er learners (let’s 
call them that) 
serious discipline problem in 


from becoming a 


the 


classroom due to their inability or 
failure to do the work—and, perhaps 
of greater importance, to prevent 
their developing an attitude of fail- 
ure toward themselves. 

It is true that schools re- 
quire their teachers to remain after 


many 


school at least one afternoon a week 
to help their pupils. But with make- 
up work, make-up tests, etc. and 
too many pupils from a variety of 
subjects back.at the same time, it is 
practically impossible for the teacher 
to devote much time to any one pu- 
pil or selected pupils for remedial 
work of some sort. 

Furthermore, coming at the close 
of the day when everyone is tired 
and energy is at its lowest, very little 
pupil or teacher desire is present for 
such remedial work. 

In many cases, the classroom 
teacher has in his mind decided that 
the pupil is hopeless or helpless and 
feels that effort is 
merely scattering what energy he has 
left to the four winds. 

Thus, the pupil becomes mired 


any additional 


deeper and deeper in the well of fail- 
ure and the teacher sees in him a 
drag on his efforts and class prog- 
ress. Both are saved when the pupil 
arrives at the legal school-leaving 
age. 

Let us consider the possibility of 
developing some sort of program or 
procedure of salvaging (if that term 
may be used), human wreckage on 
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our educational sea, and helping our 
pupils make the greatest use of their 
school time and their potential—the 
ability with which they have been 
endowed. 

We'll call it a Coaching Program, 
or Remedial Laboratory for lack of 
a better word—not for all the eleven 
pupil types presented, for some are 
guidance and front-office problems, 
but for those who can be helped. 
This coaching program means set- 
ting up a system which will use some 
of the free time of the various busi- 
ness department classroom teachers 
and time at present given to study 
halls, corridor duty, lunchroom duty, 
etc., for tutoring of pupils—the giv- 
ing of individual help in the sub- 
ject or subjects they are weak in or 
in which they are failing which may 
or may not be the subject the teacher 
is presently assigned. 

Selection of Pupils for Coaching 
Service 

The classroom teacher forwards a 
list of names of pupils who could 
benefit from such additional help or 
supplementary teaching (not disci- 
pline cases) to the head of the com 
mercial department. The department 
head talks over the pupils with the 
teachers and forwards the final list 
to the principal who is the clearing 
house for final approval of such pu- 
pil aid. 

The Coaching Schedule 

A schedule of the available teach- 
er time is made up; this is not diffi- 
cult. The question of providing time 
out of the pupil’s schedule for this 
coaching requires more planning. 

Assignment to the coaching teach- 
er is made after selling pupils the 
purpose and value of the plan. The 
principal or department head assigns 
two, three, or more periods a week 
from the pupil’s study periods to this 
special work, The number of periods 
to be assigned will vary with each 
individual case—the causes of fail- 
ing work and the number of subjects 
in which individual help is needed. 

Scheduling should keep in mind, 
if there is a teacher-pupil clash, that 
the pupil should be assigned to a 
teacher-coach other than his present 
subject teacher. It is important to 
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keep groups small—ten or under; 
and to assign pupils of the same sub- 
ject to the teacher-coach at the same 
time, if possible. 


The Classroom Teacher's Attitude 

To insure success of this coaching 
program, a selling program is ob- 
viously needed to sell the purpose of 
the coaching plan to the teachers as 
well as to the pupils. 

A change in viewpoint towards the 
failures, an understanding of cause 
of failure needs to be present. The 
insistence upon specialization held by 
many business teachers needs to be 
modified. There is a place in the 
business world for workers of all 
ranges of ability. Pupils mature at 
different rates. Their attitudes and 
effort 
time and help they can and will 


and interest change. Given 
grow. 

A great deal of tact is needed by 
the teacher-coach to insure 


relationship and cooperation in the 


proper 


job to be done. However, it seems 
to me that after the classroom teach- 
er has seen the benefit accruing to 
his pupils and the better classroom 
behavior resulting, he will feel grate- 
ful for the opportunity of the coach- 
ing service. His job in working with 
his whole group will be made easier 
and more productive. 

It is important that teachers recog- 
nize they are employed to render 
service in every way possible for the 
welfare and development of all the 
pupils in their care. A coaching pro- 


gram is one way of rendering serv 


ice. 


Information About Pupils 


teacher needs to 


The 


know as much as possible about the 


coaching 


pupils coming to him. The classroom 
teacher should send along with the 
pupil an explanation of the pupil's 
difficulties and weaknesses; why the 
pupil is being information 
about the work that has been cov- 


sent; 


ered; the work which is to be cov- 
ered; and whatever books, etc., are 
needed to do the job. 

The guidance department should 
have available information about pu- 
pil’s I.Q., background information, 
and other essential information to 
give the teacher-coach a complete 


picture of the pupil to help him in 
making the tutoring more effective. 


Difficulties of the Coaching Job 

The coaching job is a difficult one. 
The coach must be a diplomat not 
only with the pupils but with all the 
teachers who come in contact with 
that group. Besides sympathy and 
understanding there is the big job of 
planning—careful planning of what 
they are going to do—teacher and 
pupil—together; purposeful planned 
activities, not just busy work. 

Plans must be made for job sheets, 
contract sheets, teaching 
the pupil how to study, how to do an 
assignment, how to read with under- 
standing—progressive work which 
will result in pupil progress; prog- 
will be evident to the 


outlines, 


ress which 


pupil. 

The coach must be careful to avoid 
having the classroom teacher think 
he is trying to “show him up.” The 
attitude must be made clear that they 
are both working on a mutual prob- 
lem of pupil growth, development, 
and happiness. 

The pupil must be won over. He 
must feel the coach is with him. It 
will be an atmosphere of “man-to- 
man” stuff; ‘“shoulder-to-shoulder” 
to help him make good. 

The 
reach all the pupils he is sent. His 


coach may not be able to 
goal is to try to reach as many as 
he can; to get them to help them- 
to inspire them with the de- 
sire to sell them the 
proper picture of what the school is 
trying to do for them; to help them 
see their teacher in the 
proper light; that he has a job to do 
—standards and school requirements 


selves ; 


achieve; to 


classroom 


to meet. Little beginning successes 


will lead to greater interest and 


greater success and pro 


A Final Word 

We must keep in mind that pupils 
do not want to fail—that many of 
them have set up an “I-don’t-care 
attitude” as a defense mechanism. 
Thus the atmosphere and attitude of 
the coach and his room must reflect 
the right attitude towards this job 
of helping pupils make good. 

It is a wonderful feeling to suc- 
ceed .. . through such a program of 
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coaching service pupils can be helped 
to “get that wonderful feeling” to 
some degree. It may be the beginning 
for them of a new outlook toward 
themselves and towards school. For 
many of them this coaching service 
or tutoring service—remedial labo- 
ratory—call it what you will; this 
individual or small group help may 
be the means of saving some pupils 
from continued failure, salvaging 
them, and helping them on the road 
to success within their abilities. 

My theory behind this “pupil help 
program” is that an hour or more 
each week of such active participa- 
tion and concentration by the learner 
at his rate of learning is more effec- 
and valuable than a week of 
passive, very often, resentful class- 


tive 


room attention. 


Personal Experience 

My first experiment with a reme- 
dial class was in typewriting for an 
eight-week period three years ago. 

One of our typewriting rooms was 
free the fifth period. Any commer- 
cial typewriting student who was 
free any day during the fifth period 
could sign up for this eight-week 
remedial program. Once they signed 
up they could not drop out. No 
school credit was given. Pupils came 
one day or more as they were able. 
The plan was very effective and was 
repeated again last year. This year, 
I have no time to give to it but hope 
to do so again another year. 

Last 
using student teachers for remedial 
work in shorthand and bookkeeping 
during their practice work in my 


year I experimented with 


department. Pupils who were behind 
in classwork or were doing poor 
work were given personal attention 
and help by the student teachers. The 
four to 
pupils. The results were not startling 
for it is not possible to do much in 


groups were from seven 


the short time that student teachers 
are available, but pupils did get en- 
couragement and made some prog- 
ress. 

The drawback here was that the 
student teachers came in February; 
they would have been of greater 
value for remedial work earlier in 
the school year. Our pupils did feel, 
however, that we were interested in 
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them and their progress. We shall 
continue doing this with our student 
teachers as needs warrant. 

Ir, 1952, one of the teachers in 
school recovering from an_ illness 
was assigned to remedial work for 
mathematic and arithmetic classes. 
This would be the desirable proce- 
dure—have some one available for a 
sort of remedial laboratory program. 
This teacher is on regular schedule 
this year and not available. 

I am collecting remedial study 
materials for penmanship, arithme- 
tic, and grammar for the time when 


the thoughts expressed in my article 
can be put into a definite program. 

It is necessary to hitch “your goal 
to a star’; even though it seems far 
away, progress, though slow, will 
come. Without any plan about this 
problem, nothing will ever emerge. 
By looking at teaching from a long 
range point of view, doing what can 
be done, the best way it can be done, 
you can, now, aim to do better and 
more for more pupils next year .. . 
and next year; such effort must re- 
sult in an effective contribution to 
teaching. 
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DOG 
By Mildred Thines 
Sacred Heart High School 
Morrilton, Arkansas 


The three-dimensional effect in the 
design shown at the left was ob- 
tained by proper distribution of 
white spaces and characters; the un- 
usual shading, by turning the paper 
in the machine. A most difficult de- 
sign to construct, it is well worth 
the effort. Incidentally, dogs are ex- 
tremely popular with  art-typists. 
Letters and characters used were the 
semi-colon, quotation marks, @, m, n. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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If you cannot find the word “executary” 
in your dictionary, it is because it has 
not yet been incorporated in our speech, 
being as new as cyclotrons, ultrasonic or 


univac. 


THE 
EXECUTARY 


Sylvia A. Berns 


Drake Business Schools 
New York, N. Y. 


se my pointing, but do you 
see that well-groomed young lady 
sitting in the inner office, her hands 
gliding smoothly over an_ electric 
typewriter, her ears tuned to the 
listening streamlined 
transcription machine nearby’ She 
is an “executary,” a junior execu- 
tive. No longer is she the stenog- 
rapher, or even the secretary, always 
at the beck and call of the boss, with 
his perpetual, “Take a letter.” Her 
knowledge of manual shorthand is 
not to be minimized, but it is con- 
fined to note-taking, telephone mes- 
sages, occasional short correspond- 
ence. For the voluminous mail that 
is handled in large establishments, 
she uses a dictation machine. 


device of a 


That valuable time that used to be 
consumed in the boss’s office writing 
his dictation is now devoted to more 
significant duties. Overtime work is 
a thing of the past. If the top man 
has letters to dictate after five, he can 
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with the aid of his dictation 
machine, while his assistant enjoys an 


do so 


evening out. 
The Machine Age 

All over the country a metamor- 
phosis is taking place in business 
offices. The paper work revolution 
is clearly at hand, for technology af- 
fects the office no less than the plant. 
Emphasis is placed on the proper 
utilization of office equipment. Man- 
ufacturers are introducing ingenious 
contrivances to save time, effort, and 
money as they dramatically demon- 
strated in the business show held in 
New York City last fall. 
changes in the fields of dictating, 
microfilming, records protection and 
storage, duplicating, office furniture 
and design, and management tech- 
niques are manifesting themselves in 
the modern, up-to-date office. 


Impressive 


Courtesy Dictaphone Corporation 


How are these changes affecting 
Well, for one thing, 
she is no longer looked upon as an 

the office 
secretary is 


the secretary? 


automaton, as part of 
Now the 
cordially by 


equipment, 
welcomed personnel 
managers and commands high re- 
spect. Considered a member of the 
executive staff, she has been given a 
high salary boost to correspond with 
new duties and has earned a com- 
posite title “the executary”’. 
Before the these 
chines, the innate abilities and _ tal- 
ents of many a bright office worker 
could never have been spotted. The 
new machines have freed the work- 


advent of ma- 


er from a subordinate position. The 
secretary is given more responsibil- 
ity and is able to assume more obli- 
gations. The entire social status has 
changed. Now more time is given to 
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perform many administrative tasks. 
The secretary has now become the 
executary by substituting for the 
chief, interviewing important callers, 
stating opinions at conferences. 
The improved mental balance and 
increased efficiency of the executary 
is due not only to the changes in the 
office, but in the changed attitude of 
Because of the new ma- 
chines, better distribution of the 


the boss. 


work load between the employee and 
employer is possible. The executary 
is freed from pad and pencil. 


Professionalization of the Secretary 

3esides the technological changes 
in the modern business office, another 
factor has contributed to change the 
role of the secretary into that of the 
executary. Secretaryship is now the 
newest profession, with the title CPS 

Certified Professional Secretary— 
conferred upon a successful candi- 
date who passes an examination. 

Originating in 1951, the CPS ex- 
aminations are prepared and super- 
vised by the Institute of Certifying 
Secretaries, composed of representa- 
tives from business, education, and 
the secretarial field, and headed by a 
dean. At the present time, the Dean 
is Dr. Estelle Popham of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Based not on textbook material but 
on actual secretarial duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities, the examination  in- 
cludes : personal adjustment and busi- 
ness administration, secretarial ac- 
counting, stenography, general secre- 
tarial and office procedures. Annual 
There are 
now 360 secretaries in the United 
States who can officially write CPS 


after their names, among them one 


examinations are held. 


man, Hugh T. Barnes, president’ of 
Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, 
Colorado, and also a number of 
teachers, 

Administrators and educators have 
long advocated the importance of at- 
taining higher standards of  secre- 
With the inno- 
vation of the CPS title, which is up- 
grading secretarial personnel 


tarial performance. 


throughout the country, business stu- 
dents have a future educational goal 
for which to strive. 
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Vocational Opportunities 


Many young men and women are 
beginning to appreciate the vast pos- 
sibilities of commercial studies, not 
only as a stepping-stone to further 
other ambitions, but as a career in 
itself. The many opportunities in 
our present-day economy, plus the 
considerations given by many com- 
panies in the forms of health insur- 
ance, special bonuses, pensions, 
longer vacations, recreation rooms 
have made secretarial work very at- 
tractive. 

Since there are so many ievels in 
secretarial work, aiming for top-level 
jobs should not prove too difficult. 
According to Dr. Benjamin Fine, 
well-known education editor of the 
New York Times, author and edu- 
cator, the secretary who takes suff- 
cient pride in his work to the extent 
of becoming a craftsman can easily 
advance to that of executive assist- 
ant. 

If present trends continue, the ex- 
ecutary may even be promoted to that 
of the main executive. That is the 
opinion of Otto Von Mering, Jr., of 
Harvard University, and Stephen 
Kegeles, of Boston University. In a 
national survey just recently com- 
pleted, they disclosed: “Today’s ca- 
reer secretaries are moving steadily 
toward higher responsibilities and 
increased authority. They may he- 
come bosses yet.” 

These analysts developed an opin- 
ionnaire for secretaries to determine 
the adjustment-status of office work- 
More than 
1,000 secretaries participated. Re- 
sults, according to the scholars, were 


ers in modern business. 


“most heartening” and in many ways 
“very surprising.” They showed that 
about 63 per cent of the secretaries 
are perfectly or well-adjusted to the 
business world, and that they were 
steadily moving toward executive 
status. 

The debut of the executary has 
been made possible by the turn of 
events in the modern office by new 
machines which have mechanized 
boring tasks and given the worker 
greater scope for self-expression ; by 
the CPS title; by the emphasis in the 
schools on high educational stand- 
ards. 
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Your best 


cancer insurance... 


“LIFETIME” POLICY... 
See your doctor every year 
for a thorough check-up, no 
matter how well you feel. 


“DAY-TO-DAY” POLICY 
... See your doctor immedi- 
ately at the first sign of any 
one of the seven danger sig- 
nals that may mean cancer 
(1) Any sore that does not 
heal (2) A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or else- 
where (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change 
in a wart or mole (5) Per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) Per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) Any change in normal 
bowel habits. 


Many cancers can be cured, 
but only if properly treated 
before they have begun to 
spread or “‘colonize” in other 
parts of the body. 


For any information about 
cancer just call the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society or write 
to “Cancer” in care of your 
local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 








“We know that more than one-half of 
the business failures are accounted for 
by the retail trade . . . caused in part 
by problems of management, resulting, 
to some extent, from inadequate book- 
keeping records or the inability of the 
proprietor to interpret existing records." 


SMALL STORE 
BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS 
AND PRACTICES 


J. K. Stoner 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


RECENT analysis of the book- 
keeping systems and practices of 
small, independent retail businesses 
pointed up some interesting results 
which for the 


bookkeeping teacher. The personal 


have implications 
interviews with the proprietors and 
these 
important 


managers of stores revealed 


many regarding 
their bookkeeping systems and prac- 
tices. It must be emphasized that 
small, independent retail businesses 


aspects 


constitute more than one half of the 
total retail stores and, according to 
some authorities, do 75 per cent of 
the total retail business. In this sur- 
vey, small stores were considered to 
be those which employ fewer than 11 
the 
ployees is considered a good criteria 


people, since number of em- 


for determining size. 


Research Can Help 

As is often the case, when the re- 
sults of research are made public, we 
observe that some of the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations in- 
volve principles and practices which 
we have already discovered from our 
own experiences and which we have 
for a number of 


been following 
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years. This is to be expected. We 
all have developed some theories and 
techniques which are later proved to 
The re- 
search, in some instances, merely or- 


be statistically correct. 
ganizes and validates those findings 


and conclusions. 3ut we cannot 
close our eyes to the findings of re- 
search. We must always be search- 
ing for new principles and ideas 
which will facilitate and improve 
learning—learning which is meaning- 


ful. 


Theory Versus Practice 
We know that our bookkeeping 
curriculum is not and cannot be 
based entirely upon actual business 
practice since businesses do not al- 
ways follow the principles of good 
We 


must recognize, however, that book- 


bookkeeping and accounting. 


keeping theory need not be com- 
pletely 
practice. 


isolated from bookkeeping 

Actually it does not make much 
difference, in the opinion of many 
teachers and accountants, which 
method of approach is used in teach- 
ing bookkeeping. We all have our 
own favorite and proved method. In- 
deed, if we based the method of ap 
proach on practices of small busi- 
nesses, we perhaps would not use the 


journal approach since 62 per cent 


Courtesy The National Cash Register Company 


of these businesses use single entry 
bookkeeping and do not keep general 
journals as such. We might even 
hesitate in using the balance sheet ap- 
proach since one-third of the small 
businesses do not balance 
The ledger approach would 
be unsatisfactory, too, since most of 
entry 


prepare 
sheets. 
can 
singe 


the businesses using 


bookkeeping do not have formal 
ledgers. 
the conclusions 


However, one of 


of the survey was that, “Too many 
retail businessmen have designed or 
planned bookkeeping systems or have 
made adaptations of prepared or 
commercial systems without having 
the necessary back- 
ground. A majority of the small re- 
tail 
bookkeeping systems for their own 
We cannot be 
guided in our teaching by practices 
The 


principles and fundamentals of book- 


accounting 


stores are using inadequate 


kinds of business.” 


which are not commendable. 
keeping require a learning situation 
prior to practical application, but the 
learning should have a practical slant 

we cannot become too theoretical. 


Authority for Recording Transactions 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on business papers and re- 
lated forms; how they are handled; 


and, how they become the authorita- 
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tive source for making bookkeeping 
entries. So many transactions in the 
learning situation are of necessity 
taken in narrative form from the 
textbook, that the students often fail 
to understand the origin of these 
transactions. For example, take the 
papers or related forms 
used with the “handling of cash” 
such as the audit strip from the cash 
register or the daily balance slips and 
the daily summary statement com- 
puted from the audit strips. Receipt 
stubs or duplicate receipts may also 
be used. These items represent the 
original recording of the transaction 
and constitute the authority for mak- 
ing the bookkeeping entries. The 
practice of keeping duplicate deposit 
tickets; the periodic reconciliation of 
the bank statements; the filing of 
cancelled checks; and the records 
necessary for keeping a petty cash 
fund are all important in handling 
cash. 


business 


These records and practices were 
all rated as “desirable” according to 
a jury of accountants, retail special- 
who 


retail businessmen 


evaluated the findings of the study 


ists, and 


to which reference has been made. 
These records and practices were not 
evident in all the small stores sur- 
veyed. 

Just when and how much informa- 
tion and how many samples of busi- 
ness papers and related forms should 
be introduced is difficult to say. Cer- 
tainly they have a place in first-year 
bookkeeping ; keeping books involves 
detail 
‘which, in the opinion of many teach- 


much clerical routine and 
ers, should receive more emphasis 
and practice. More accuracy with 
details is still a prime demand of 
businesses employing bookkeepers. 

The daily recording of most trans- 
actions is almost an absolute neces- 
sity, yet is not practiced by all busi- 
nesses. However, a large number 
of stores do summarize their daily 
transactions on a weekly basis as 
well as on a monthly basis. These 
summaries are not always made in 
a formal ledger. 


Accounting for Receivables and 
Payables 


In two thirds of the small busi- 
nesses, unpaid invoices constitute the 
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only record of accounts payable. Al- 
phabetic files are kept of the paid and 
unpaid invoices in order to facilitate 
reference to them. This practice is 
not recommended as a substitute for 
the accounts payable ledger, but 
should be recognized as a common 
practice among the small retailers 
who do not have many creditors. 
Here again we find an opportunity 
to place emphasis on the use and 
value of business papers (invoices ) 
as sources of information necessary 
in making bookkeeping entries. 

A large percentage of stores do- 
ing a credit business do keep an ac- 
counts receivable ledger and this is 
understandable. The remaining 
businesses keep a file of duplicate 
sales tickets as their only record of 
their debtors, and this practice is not 
desirable. 
papers which serve as information 
necessary for recording transactions. 
These charge sales will also appear on 
the cash register audit strip. 


Again, we have business 


Auxiliary Records 


Certain auxiliary records need at- 
tention in the bookkeeping class. If 
two years of bookkeeping are being 
offered, the may find it 
more desirable to postpone the in- 
until 


instructor 


troduction of these records 
the second year. 

The fixed asset register is impor- 
tant for the purpose of keeping an 
accurate record of the purchase, re- 
sale, and trade-in of various items of 
equipment and to facilitate the com- 
puting of depreciation on these items. 
A detailed payroll register (made up 
from the Individual Earnings Rec- 
ords) is necessary for keeping an ac- 
curate record of wages earned and 
payroll deductions and becomes a 
source of social security information 
for completing federal and state rec- 
ords and reports. Small businesses 
are lax in the keeping of these auxil- 


iary records and as a result often 
have to depend upon outside account- 
ing services to unravel the details 
which should have been readily avail- 
able to the proprietors and managers. 


Proprietor's Equity in the Business 


Some attention needs to be given 
to the concept regarding the propri- 


etor’s equity in the business along 
with the equity of his creditors. In 
other words, “What does the busi- 
ness owe the proprietor?” should be 
considered along with the question, 
“What does the business owe its 
creditors?” Businessmen have diff- 
culty understanding the need for the 
accurate accounting of money that 
they withdraw in the anticipation of 
profits. 

The method for handling a propri- 
etor’s drawing account or a salary 
expense account (if he insists on 
one) must be clear to the students. 
They must be made to realize that 
cash on hand does not necessarily 
represent profits and that the credi- 
tors’ equity in the business must be 
considered before the proprietor’s. 
Then, too, businessmen often have 
difficulty understanding why they do 
not have adequate cash on hand when 
their business has shown a profit for 
the fiscal period. They fail to re- 
alize that profits may have been used 
in maintaining or expanding the 
business. 

This is often the 
business is under-capitalized, that is, 


case when the 


operating on a very small investment. 
The profits are then used to purchase 
more merchandise or equipment and 
reflect themselves in inventory and 
other assets. Students need to un- 
derstand this fact and the double en- 
try system of bookkeeping certainly 
aids in this explanation. 


Retail Failures 


The ideas expressed here are not 
new to the experienced bookkeeper 
and teacher, but they do point up cer- 
tain areas where emphasis can be 
placed and suggest certain concepts 
which, although not taught as such, 
certainly give the teacher an extra 
degree of depth and breadth in his 
subject. We know that more than 
one-half of the business failures are 
accounted for by the retail trade. We 
also know that these retail failures 
are caused in part by problems of 
management and that poor manage- 
ment results, to some extent, from in- 
adequate bookkeeping records or the 
inability of the proprietor to inter- 
pret existing records. 

(To be continued ) 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





“Enlightened employers are doing what 
they can to remove fatigue sources.... 


The truth is you don't have to get as 


tired as you do." 





HOW 
IN THE 


Beatrice 


F there’s one question millions of 
girls-with-jobs ask more than any 
other, it’s why they get tired and 
what they can do about it. 

Convinced that fatigue is our ma- 
jor office problem, the government 
three years ago called a conference 
with the nation’s top specialists in 
lighting, ventilation, sound control, 
simpler 
As a result of 
all mahogany- 


color work 


engineering, 
methods and safety. 
their experiments, 
colored and dark green furniture will 
soon be banned from government 
office buildings in favor of furniture 
in warm gray tones. There will be 
pastel walls and desk tops in light 
colors to complement it. Changes in 
lighting, acoustics, work equipment 
colors in the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Post Office produced such 
astonishing cuts in fatigue that the 
government will gradually incorpo- 
rate the new developments into other 


and 


post offices. 

The results of the government’s 
experiments are now being adopted 
in offices throughout the country so 


Reprinted from Glamour, Copyright 1953, The 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 
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TO LICK FATIGUE 


OFFICE 


Schapper 


widely that W. H. Evans, vice presi- 
dent of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, recently con- 
cluded: “In another five years, em- 
ployers of white collar workers will 
blue collar 


ingenious, 


outstrip employers of 
workers in 


practical, profitable ways to circum- 


providing 


vent weariness.” 


Methods of Beating Fatigue 
Some of the methods avoid physi- 
others supply restful 
the still 
release tension 

better 
feelings. 


cal fatigue, 
elements in 
others 
through 
workers’ 


environment, 
emotional 
understanding of 

Some methods 
depend upon management’s willing- 
ness to spend the initial amount re- 
quired for modernization, others de- 
pend upon the individual worker’s 
willingness to explore causes and 
make changes, if necessary, in her 
own attitude or behavior. 

A major discovery in fatigue pre- 
vention is that the average employee 
begins to drop in energy after she 
gets to work 
around 10:30 in the morning, then 
hits another low at about 3:30 in the 


afternoon. The steps being taken to 


and reaches a low 


combat this fatigue curve may soon 
add up to a revolution in the office. 
“The office of the future will be en- 
tirely different from the past,” says 
Abe H. Feder, prominent New York 
lighting “The kind of 
lighting most office workers have to 


designer. 


endure today will not exist.” 

“Drab colors can produce fatigue,” 
says Frederic W. Rahr, president of 
Rahr Color Clinic. ‘Men and 
women prefer to work surrounded by 


the 


light greens, blues, corals, tans and 


yellows.” 


The “Coffee Break” 

The most widespread fatigue-beat- 
er in use today is the “coffee break.” 
Initiated by industrial plants during 
World War II to reduce fatigue and 
boost morale of defense workers, it 
that 
offices now provide mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon snacks right on the 
The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company found that a “quick 
cup of coffee’ outside was costing 
some 200 work-hours daily. The 
company now dispenses 50 gallons of 


proved so_ successful many 


premises. 


beverage every day to 2,000 workers 


and estimates that it saves $130,000 
in time. 








Industry has for many years used 
such the micro-motion 
studies and time-and-motion surveys, 
developed by such outstanding engi- 
neers as Dr. Lillian Gilbreth of Pur- 
But only recently 


devices as 


due University. 
have some studies been pinpointed at 
reducing office fatigue. Unfortu- 
nately, office workers often resent 
such help. “Too many office people 
think time and motion studies mean 
more work demanded of them, 
faster,” explains Dr. Estelle Pop- 
ham of Hunter College, New York, 
“instead of accepting these as meth- 
ods for doing what they have to do 
better, more easily, and, therefore, 


often in greater quantities.” 
ie 


Simpler Work Methods 

Recently, office managers have 
wisely encouraged a surge of sugges- 
tions from employees aimed at mak- 
ing work as easy as possible, elimi- 
nating red tape, and reducing fatigue. 
Four expediters in a large Chicago 
office, for instance, used to sit at dif- 
ferent desks, each in one corner of 
They had to use the 
same twelve reference books kept on 
top of a table in the center of the 


a large room. 


room. 
certain book, she had to get up, walk 
to the table, select the right volume, 
then take it back to her desk. 

At an office conference one expe- 


When an expediter needed a 


diter finally suggested : “Let’s put the 
four of us at a big round table, each 
with his own phone and enough work 
space, and put all those books right 
smack in the middle in a 12-place, 
rotary book rack!” Within a week, 
the new arrangement was ready. The 
book 


hand, and the fatigue curve of each 


needed was always close at 


expediter diminished immeasurably. 


( ‘orrect Posture 

The 
fruit concern was disgusted with his 
She 
seemed unable to stay at her type- 


office manager of a canned 


secretary’s waste of time. 
writer for longer than twenty min- 
utes. One day she told him, “I’m 
afraid I'll have to give up my work— 
much as I need the job!” ‘“What’s 
he asked. “I can’t quite 
analyze the trouble. I feel tired all 
the time. I’m ready to scream after 
sitting at my desk for twenty min- 


wrong ?” 
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utes.” Her supervisor called in the 
company nurse and the three of them 
studied her chair. Finally, the nurse 
decided, “You need your chair ad- 
justed. You are tall, and it is ad- 
justed for a shortie. Besides, the 
back is too low ; you don’t get enough 
support while in a working position.” 
The chair was changed; the secre- 
tary’s backache and fatigue disap- 
peared almost immediately. 

Such “mysterious” fatigue is com- 
To eliminate its ravages many 
posture 


mon. 


firms are installing new 





Ten ways you can lick fatigue 


1. Avoid morning rush, eat a good 
breakfast. 

2. Avoid a heavy lunch or lunch in the 
office. Take a short walk afterwards, if 
possible. Relax by eating alone oc- 
casionally. 

3. Plan a few minutes’ rest or a snack 
for the mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
low-energy points, if your office schedule 
permits. 

4. Wear something you especially like 
on rainy days and Mondays. Feeling at- 
tractive can do much to counteract 
fatigue. Change your make-up at least 
once a day. 

5. Keep an extra pair of shoes at the 
office to wear after lunch-hour shopping 
bouts. 

6. Check posture. See a doctor if neces- 
sary. 

7. Take care of your eyes. Have them 
examined at least once a year. 

8. Stretch your arms and legs, unkink 
your back, neck and shoulders a few 
times a day. 

9. Space your work, alternating hard 
and easy chores, changing tasks every 
two hours. 

10. Stay ahead of your job. Try to em- 
phasize its positive and enjoyable 
aspects. 





chairs and desks which may be 
“tailored to fit,” right on the spot 
and adjusted to suit the 
height, weight and reach. The desks 
for differ from for 
women. New types assure an ade- 
quate supply of oxygen to the lungs, 
the entire 
body, and prevent congestion of vital 
abdominal organs which is inevitable 
when the human 
slumped or cramped position for long 


’ 
users 


men those 


a free flow of blood to 


frame is in a 


periods. 
Proper Vision 

Of the five the that 
office workers rely upon more than 


all others put together is vision. Mil- 
lions are unaware of the fatigue 


senses, one 


caused by eyestrain. A recent sur- 
vey by the American Optometric As- 
sociation, covering millions of em- 
ployees in hundreds of companies, 
showed that three was 
handicapped by inadequate eyesight. 
Almost all of this visual wear and 
While two out 


one out of 


tear can be corrected. 
of three adults wear glasses, the re- 
port revealed many of them do not 
have the proper kind for their work. 
Neglected eyesight, the study proved, 


is more common in young employees 
than in those over forty. 


Good Lighting 

Proper office light is one of the 
chief weapons against fatigue today. 
When light in the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue was increased from 10 
to 50 foot-candles, an increase in pro- 
duction resulted. This proved that 
the girls could do more work in the 
same hours because fatigue didn’t 
slow them up. A similar test was 
made in the Census Bureau. When 
illumination was upped to 40 foot- 
candles, a slight increase in work out- 
put resulted. Then, illumination was 
raised to 50 foot-candles. 
tion soared 103.5 per cent. 


Produc- 


Air Conditioning 

Startling differences between men 
and have found in 
studying the effectiveness of air con- 
Men prefer slightly lower 
indoor temperatures than women, 
possibly because of clothing. Men 
like an indoor temperature of 68.6 to 
68.9; women prefer 69.8 to 70.1. 
All workers, however, are more sen- 


women been 


ditioning. 


sitive to temperature in the afternoon 
than in the morning, probably be- 
cause fatigue mounts during the day 
and eating lunch raises the body tem- 
perature slightly. 

Many executives responsible for 
the comfort of employees have de- 
cided air conditioning is not a luxury 
but a sound investment. Through it 
they are able to attract—and hold— 
a better type of employee. People 
seek jobs in air conditioned quarters 
because they have learned they can 
do better work in these places with 
far less effort. 

Elimination of Excessive Noise 

One of the greatest 

office fatigue is noise. 


sources of 


Medical au- 
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thorities state that while normal, 
healthy people can “condition” them- 
selves to live with it, noise, neverthe- 
less, saps their energy relentlessly. 
Noise can kill. 

In Oklahoma City, the manager of 
a large tabulating department realized 
his key punch operators were each 
averaging three to four days a month 
at home “to rest up.” Suspecting 
that excessive noise was the cause, he 
instituted a “sound reflectance” 
study, then installed acoustical mate- 
rials on walls and ceilings, bought a 
sound quieter for the floor, put ab- 
sorbent hoods that look like doorless 
telephone booths over some ma- 
chinery, installed noiseless typewrit- 
conditioners, and 
Within 


five months, absenteeism had ceased 


ers, window air 


sound deadening draperies. 


to be a problem. 
Three out of offices 
noisy that the efficiency of employees 
As early as 1927, Dr. 
Laird, Diplomate in In- 


five are so 
is impaired. 
Donald A. 
dustrial Psychology, proved that typ- 
ists working in a noisy office con- 
sume 19 per cent more calories of 
bodily energy than those working in 
a quiet one. But it is only recently 
that offices began making progress in 
diminishing noise. Some have re- 
duced the over-all noise level as much 
as 40 per cent to 60 per cent. 


Wired Music 

Another technique in the reduc- 
tion of noise fatigue is the use of 
“wired music” or Muzak. The idea 
is not to entertain people but to have 
music serve as an unobtrusive back- 
ground for what they are doing, and 
thus help them to do it more enjoy- 
ably. Companies using this method 


report fewer errors, more relaxed 
personnel, less fatigue at the end of 


the day. 


Relieve Inner Tension 

But of all office fatigue, industrial 
psychologists know that none is more 
damaging today than fatigue due to 
the emotions. This is the result of 
internal conflict—conflict over office 
problems, a lack of understanding of 
the job at hand, and even marital and 
other problems that bear 
strongly on the attitude of the em- 
ployee in the office. “The great need,” 


outside 
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says Dr. Laird, “is for more wide- 
spread understanding of group dy- 
namics and human relations.” In 
concrete terms, over fifty industrial 
firms today are meeting this need 
through staff psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists or social workers with whom 
the employee may discuss her prob- 
But only a few large offices 
The Metropolitan 


lems. 
supply this service. 
Life Insurance Company pioneered 
with this kind of help for their office 


workers twenty-one years ago. 


“Emotional counseling helps give 


our workers »f mind says 


Samuel Milligan, senior vice presi- 


peace 


dent. 

The Standard Oil Company ( New 
Jersey), Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany and Eastman Kodak Company 
are all outstanding exponents of 
psychological counseling as a weapon 
against fatigue. Standard Oil has 
given 2700 free consultations since 
1947. 
senger who wondered why she was 


One case was that of a mes- 


suddenly irritable, continuously 
snapping at everyone, tired all the 
time. At her first talk with the psy- 
chologist she burst out, “My parents 
want me to quit this job and go to 
college, but I won't!” She agreed 
to take aptitude tests. They showed 
she would probably make an excel- 
lent physician—which was what her 
parents urging her to be. 
Pleased with the report, she sheep- 
ishly admitted that she really wanted 
to be a doctor but couldn’t stand her 
She 


decided to stay on the job temporar- 


were 


parents telling her what to do. 


ily, using her earnings to defray the 


cost of medical school. 


Fatigue is Dangerous and Costly 
Whether 


eyestrain, poor posture, bad lighting, 


due to excessive noise, 
improper ventilation or inner tension, 
fatigue exacts a high toll from both 
employer and: employee. It’s costly to 
Fully a third of every 
doctor’s time is taken up trying to 


society, too. 


help people who aren’t sick, who 
aren't in pain, but who are just plain 
tired. 

The doctor knows the way to cure 
fatigue is to find what’s causing it in 
each individual’s case. He can often 
help to pin down the source, but usu- 
ally, unless the cause is emotional in 


origin, a physiological trouble, or a 
need for glasses, the cure lies with 
the employer or employee, not in the 
physician’s office. 

Enlightened employers are doing 
remove fatigue 


what they can to 


sources. It is only common sense 


and a matter of fairness that indi- 


workers also do what 
The truth is don’t 


have to get as tired as you do. Probe 


vidual office 


they can. you 
for causes. When you establish what 
they are, see what can be done to 
eliminate them. If your office can’t 
or won't try to be re- 


Make yourself 


cooperate, 
sourceful yourself. 
more comfortable with a sponge rub- 
ber pad bought in pretty nearly any 
department or office supply store. 
Make it a habit to watch out 
fatigue causes, and to eliminate them. 


for 


This is the way to lick fatigue in the 
office. When you work at it regu- 
larly, your regular work won't be so 
hard. You'll probably find you just 
aren’t so tired any more. 





Blood 
Saves Lives 


You can help prepare 


for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your 


life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red 
Cross Today and 
Make an 
Appointment 














Imagination and enthusiasm made this 
“Open House" particularly rewarding to 
those who attended and those who 


planned it. 


EDUCATION WITH A PURPOSE 


NDER present day economic con- 

ditions the young man or woman 
with a general education sometimes 
finds it necessary to enter the busi- 
ness world without adequate train- 
ing. However, students who have 
earnestly prepared for their future 
through a specialized career are in 


great demand. Thus, the idea of in- 


teresting parents, businessmen, and 


students in specialized education de- 
for an Open 
High 


into plans 
House at East Commerce 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

It is the philosophy of East Com- 
merce High School that all high 
school graduates should be prepared 
to earn their living upon graduation. 
Although the emphasis is placed on 
business the required 
high school academic subjects are 
parts of the regular program, with 
special attention to English and so- 
cial studies. The school is a member 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and 


veloped 


subjects all 


must meet all requirements of the or- 
ganization from year to year. Grad- 
uates the 
scholastic averages are eligible to en- 


who achieve necessary 


ter college. 


Over-all Plan 
The general planning committee of 
faculty, students and alumni met in 
February. ‘The first step in the plan- 
community survey. 


ning was a 
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Ruth J. Patterson 


East Commerce High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Through our community council, we 
were able to locate representatives of 
mothers’ and businessmen’s clubs; 
through the Director of Family Ser- 
vice we located all other community 
agencies—boy and girl scout leaders, 
visiting teachers, visiting nurses and 
directors of boy’s activities. We 
were invited, by these agencies, to 
send a speaker to specified meetings, 
explaining the purpose of the Open 
Invitations were extended to 
Open 


House. 
these 
House. 


groups to visit our 





The design shown above was used 
in displays at our community center 
library and it was placed on the front 
cover of our Open House program. 
The design was repeated, in replica, 


and used in identification badges 


worn on lapels by faculty members, 
committee chairmen and alumni. 


Publications 


Our community center librarian 
told of a demand for information on 
stenographic With _ this 
thought in mind, two publications 
were prepared to be given to Open 
House guests. One publication was 
in the nature of a handbook, written 
in a style appealing to teen-agers. The 
other a career folder published by the 
alumni association, contained candid 


careers. 


camera photographs of our graduates 
on the job, descriptions of their job 
duties, and their success stories. The 
career folder has been placed in all 
city bbraries for fall distribution. 


Invitations 

Students prepared letters, through 
English classes, inviting their par- 
ents to attend the Open House. The 
executive director of the Institute for 
Economic Education sent invitations 
to members of business and industry 
who are interested in the education of 
young people and in the mutual prob- 
lems of business and_ education. 
Copies of the Open House program 
were distributed at a meeting of the 
local National Office Management 
Association and members were en- 
couraged to visit the school during 
the evening. 
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Conducted Tour of the School 

Classes were held on the regular, 
although shortened, schedule from 4 
p.m. to 8:30 p.m. in order that Open 
House guests might be given an op- 
portunity to see the complete educa- 
tional training which the student re- 
ceives for the job. Business ma- 
chines, bookkeeping, shorthand and 
English classes were visited most 
frequently. 

In addition to complete educational 
training for the job East Commerce 
High School also gives complete edu- 
cational training in procedure neces- 
sary in securing employment. 

In the employment of 
standards established under the fed- 


minors, 


eral and Michigan laws must be met. 
Many employers, not knowing the 
provisions of the law, hire minors 
without complying with the law. It 
was thought that parents, business- 
men, students attending the 
Open House might like to know the 


and 


necessary steps in securing employ- 
the 
made arrangements with the follow- 


ment. Therefore, committee 
ing department and agency represen- 
tatives to set up booths, distribute 
pamphlets, and describe their fune- 
tions : 


Michigan Department of Labor 

The department of labor is an 
agent of the State of Michigan. This 
department approves or disapproves 
requests for employment. In the em- 
ployment of minors, standards estab- 
lished under “The Hittle Juvenile 
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Employment Act” must be met. 


Dept. of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Detroit Board of Education 
The central office of the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Placement op- 
erates a placement service constitut- 
ing referral of job applicants to em- 
ployers. Trained counselors assist 
the applicant with job selection on the 
basis of aptitude tests and occupa- 
tional information. This 
not limited to graduates but all youth 
are 


service is 
under 21 in the community 
served. No fees are charged and all 
costs of counseling and placement are 
met by the department. 


Dept. of Attendance and Cen- 
sus, Detroit Board of Education 

This department acts as an agent 
of the Department of Labor in issu- 
ing work permits. The minor pre- 
sents an “Offer of Employment” 
signed by an approved employer, to- 
gether with evidence of age. 
Michigan Employment Security 
Commission 

This 


ment service. 


agency offers free employ- 
Testing and counsel- 
ing services are available to help the 
determine his vocational 
choice. When the worker is laid off, 
he may file an application with this 


applicant 


agency for unemployment compen- 
sation insurance. 
Social Security Administration 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion is a bureau under the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 


The office 


Photos by Detroit News and Storer of Spellman 


fare of the Federal Goverritient. 
This branch of the government ser- 
vice issues Social Security cards. It 
also administers the old age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance program by taking 
retired workers and 
survivors of 


claims from 


claims from deceased 
workers. 
Then and Now 
A feature which added much to 
the success of the Open House was 
the office Then and Now. One large 
divided two 


office was staffed 


classroom into 
offices. The new 
by stenographic students in modern 
business dress. Equipment was sup- 


was 


plied by a local manufacturer consist- 


ing of an executive’s desk in teak- 
wood, functional steel furniture, and 
colorful posture chairs in fibre glass. 

In contrast to the new office, an 
old pot-bellied stove from the De- 
troit Historical Museum lent an orig- 
inal authentic atmosphere as well as 
the old wall-type telephone supplied 
Bell Telephone Co. 
students staffed 
the old office were selected from the 
18th 
Old machines, secured. through the 


by Michigan 
Costumes for who 


Museum’s century collection. 
courtesy of the Henry Ford Museum, 
were in actual operation. Two ma- 
chines which attracted special inter- 
Letter 
Hammond 


est were the Red Squirrel 
Sealer 1888, and the 
Schreibmachine 1892. 
Open house guests used the office 
Then and Now as headquarters for 
meeting and visiting with friends. 








Panel Discussion 
interest in and 


employers 


To _ stimulate 
broader participation by 
in the cooperative program a panel 
on cooperative education was planned 
for the Open House. It was led by 
the Board of Educa- 
tion who is also the Director of In- 
dustrial Education of Chrysler Cor- 
Other the 
panel were directors, supervisors, an 


a member of 


poration. members of 
ex co-op, and the school coordinator. 
The former co-op, now on a full time 
job, told how much his co-op train- 
ing had helped him. 


Earn and Learn 
The cooperative program makes a 
strong appeal to students who desire 
practical training in office jobs with 
pay while they are in school. Many 
Detroit been 
sharing the responsibility of educat- 


business firms have 
ing and training our young people. 
This cooperation between business 
and schools gives the student an op- 
apply principles of 
working; it 


portunity to 
while 


fives 


learning 
school a new meaning. It also gives 
them an opportunity to learn what 
business expects of its office workers 
other than skills. Development of 
wholesome attitudes, pleasing person- 
ality, neat appearance, and adapta- 
bility 
Another advantage of the cooperative 
that the 


learns whether or not he is fitted for 


are necessary qualifications. 


program is young person 
the job for which he has specialized 
in school, thereby assisting him in his 
career choice. 

East Commerce High School has 
a co-op program but wishes to ex- 
pand it to the point where all of its 
students will be able to have some 
experience before 


actual business 


graduation. 


Garden Exchange 
A unique feature of the Open 
the 
sponsored by the biology department. 


House was Garden Exchange 


Students and teachers brought their 
surplus perennials for trade. Each 


House guest was invited to 
stop and to receive this little gift 


from the biology department. 


Open 


Business As A Career 
As more young people are entering 
high school, the curriculum must 
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For the 80 


percent who are not going to college, 


meet the needs of all. 


a career in business has strong ap- 
peal. Therefore, a showing of films 


depicting careers in business was 
scheduled, with members of the alum- 
ni acting as guides. A film strip, just 
placed on the market, attracted con- 


the 


This series included: Getting 


siderable interest in secretarial 
field. 
the Job, Secretarial Attitudes, and 
The First Job. 


Accountancy — The 


A movie with sound, 
Language of 


Business was shown and discussed 
by two local members of the Michi- 
gan Certified Public Accountants. A 
folder related to the film, entitled 
Professional Help Wanted, a publi- 
cation of the American Institute of 
Accountants, was distributed. 
Through 
publicity and attendance by a large 
enthusiastic crowd of parents, inter- 
ested students, and businessmen an 


newspaper and radio 


active interest in specialized educa- 
tion at East Commerce High School 
was stimulated. 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 139 of the Necember issue. 
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Directions for constructing anether design will be printed in the next issue. 
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Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE 
JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not keep at least a 
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binder holds a full year’s copies. 
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WHAT 
ABOUT PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS ? 


“Let's have more courses that meet 
existing situations—find out where edu- 
cation actually is and move on from 
there to the ideal." 


Harrison J. Cameron, Jr. 


Hillyer College 
Hartford, Connecticut 


INCE it is a fundamental assump- 
tion in the theory of education 
that a situation must be improved by 
starting with the situation as it ex- 
ists and moving on from there, teach- 
er education must be studied as it 
exists in order to improve it. 

Writers have criticized teacher ed- 
ucation programs, for example, Ko- 
lodny and Isaacs said: 

Professional educators need. not 
be told that education is in an un- 
healthy state of affairs today. The 
crisis, if it may be called such, is 
not due to any alarming degenera- 
tion of our educational system; 

schools today are probably vastly 
superior, in an all around sense to 
those of fifty years ago. The alarm 
arises from the very great and ap- 
parent discrepancy between prom- 
ise and performance between 
what education can do and 
education is doing.’ 

With special reference to philos- 
ophy and methods courses in busi- 


what 


ness teacher education, what can be 
done which is not now being done? 
Can some of the apparent discrep- 
ancy between promise and perform- 

1Jules Kolodny and William Isaacs, ‘“Teacher 


Training: The Achilles Heel of Education,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, 23:4-16, September, 
1949, 
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-ments, 


ance in education be attributed to 
faulty preparation in philosophy and 
methods ? 

In a recent study? 2000 business 
teachers of Texas were asked, “What 
do you think would have been the 
best thing your undergraduate school 
could have done to improve your 
professional training to become a 
hundred — seven 


teacher ?”’ Two 


teachers replied. Some of the com- 
relating to philosophy and 
methods, made by teachers with ex- 
perience ranging from one to twenty 
seven years are presented here. Each 
comment is prefaced by the number 
of years’ teaching experience of the 
respondent. 
One Year. More methods courses in 


business education subjects also 
methods courses in minor subjects 
outside business education. 

One Year. 


courses in which specific problems are 


Offer more laboratory 


discussed and conclusions reached. 
Bring in so-called experts and re- 
ceive benefits of their experience. 
Have practical courses in human re- 
lationships. 

During my college career I ob- 
served that in most of the education 
courses, discussions were of general 
problems. Once in a while I studied 
under one or two professors who 
dealt with 


reached conclusions. 


specific problems and 


? Harrison J. Cameron, Jr., “A Survey of 
Opinions of the Secondary School Business 
Teachers of Texas Relative to Their Undergradu- 
ate Professional Education,” (unpublished Doc 
tor’s dissertation, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, State College, 1953). 


One Year. Teach specific classroom 
techniques instead of principles, ob- 
jectives, and other generalizations. 

One Year. Presented more actual 
problems that are contacted in teach- 


ing. 


One Year. | believe that the twenty- 
one hours of education and the many 
business courses I took helped me in 
every possible way. Perhaps had | 
taken student teaching, all would have 
better. As 
deleted by 


been easier and far as 


(College name investi- 
gator) undergraduate school is con- 
cerned it has helped me in every way. 
Year. I think one of the best 
things the undergraduate school | 
attended could have done to improve 


One 


my professionai training to become a 
teacher would have been to give spe- 
cialized methods courses in all busi- 
The typing, short- 


ness subjects. 


hand, and bookkeeping methods 
course was covered very thoroughly, 
and I’m glad; but, I have need of 
the same treatment of other courses 
such as general business, commercial 
law, economics, ete. 

One Year. I think more practice 
teaching and more methods should be 
given. Something to make the stu- 
dent realize he is going to be teach- 
ing every day and to know more of 


Methods 


covering planning lessons, 


the problems he will have. 
courses 
discipline, community problems to be 
met, school activities to be sponsored, 
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etc. These things are needed in 


every day teaching. 


Two Years. I especially think they 
should offer a more specialized meth- 
ods course—perhaps make it a two 
semester course. That course—even 
though incomplete—-was one of the 
greatest aids I have had in my teach- 
ing career. 


Two Years. Use of library and ref- 
maintenance of 
for 


erence materials, 


methods courses 


typewriters, 
each subject, study of statistics for 


grading, construction of tests. 


Two Years. Provided a longer pe- 
riod than one semester for my meth- 
ods course to give me a better foun- 
dation on teaching methods and prac- 
tices in my field. Less time learning 
about the history of education. 

Two Years. 1 should have liked a 
more specialized methods course on 
the undergraduate level. 

Two Years. To offer more courses 
in methods instead of so many ad- 
courses _ like 
marketing, 


vanced 
finance, 
credits and collections, etc. 


corporation 
investments, 
that can 
never be used in the classroom. 
Two Years. The making of minor 
repairs to office equipment would 
have been a desirable course. 

Give us a methods course for every 
teaching in 
Pre- 


subject, and _ practice 
minor as well as major fields. 
pare us what can 
from high school students and pre- 
sent us with a means of discovering 
how other schools are progressing. 


for we expect 


Three Years. More methods courses 
in the field of business education in- 
stead of these courses in general ed- 
ucation. 


Four Years. Had more methods 
courses pertaining to the business 
field and some methods courses in 
business 


Five Years. Have individual meth- 
ods courses for each business sub- 
ject instead of covering several in 
one course. 
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Five Years. 1 think the college should 
have helped me more with audio-vis- 
ual aids, maintenance of equipment, 
bibliography for business education, 
etc. A very helpful course would be 
a general methods course including 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and 
office practice. 


Five Years. Too many general basic 
education courses are a repetition of 
one another, and these could be com- 
bined into two or three courses. 


Seven Years. Given specific methods 
courses rather than general educa- 
tion that deal with 
and problems but no solutions. 


courses ideals 


Years. I could have _ been 
offered a better methods course—one 
that would have taught procedures of 


teaching business subjects, what is 


Seven 


expected of a business teacher, etc. 
An_ office might 
have been a requirement. 


machines course 


To have had instruc- 
tors that were up with new means 
of teaching rather than professors 


Seven Years. 


who should have retired years ago. 


Eight Years. Show me more than 
skill of typing, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, etc. That is methods of teach- 
ing those subjects to others. Little 
points, such as using a black crayon 
to draw straight lines on the board 
so that the teacher has a straight line 
to write on. It soon wears off but 
does not hurt the blackboard. 


Eight Years. Encourage me to do 
secretarial or clerical work before 
trying to teach. Taught me how to 
get the most work out of my stu- 
dents and have them want to or be 
willing to work. 


Nine Years. When I was graduated 
very little was offered to the teacher 
of business subjects other than sub- 
ject matter. Very little was said 
about how to teach the work we 
learned. Today, it is better. I per- 
sonally learned to teach by teaching. 
Then colleges were not offering 
courses that were being offered in 
high school. For example, I taught 


commercial arithmetic and commer- 
cial geography when I had no train- 
ing or study of the subject matter in 
college. 


Nine Years. 1 left college for my first 
position with much 
idealism expecting too much 
from my students. Whether or not 
this was the fault of the college I am 
not sure. I do think colleges should 
stress to future teachers that they 
should not be upset if it seems like 
the students “ain’t learnin’ anything”. 

Inform future teachers that in the 
days of Socrates educators were also 


teaching too 


and 


concerned about trifling no-count stu- 
dents and were afraid the younger 
generation was going to the “dogs”. 


Nine Years. Give more helps and 
aids that could be put to practical 
application, rather than so much the- 
ory, history, ete., that cannot ordi- 
narily be applied in a classroom, Or- 
dinary classrooms do not present 
ideal situations, therefore, the ideals 
do not work out when applied to a 
group of students. 


Continue to offer a wide 
research 


Ten Years. 


variety of methods and 
courses on presenting subject matter 


more effectively. 


Ten Years. More subject matter and 
psychology with less philosophy and 
theory. Something practical. 


Eleven Years. More methods courses 
—based on real situations—not al- 
ways ideal ones that do not exist. 
welve Years. Perhaps the best 
thing could have been for the un- 
dergraduate training to have had an 
equal emphasis on training for teach- 
ing business subjects and on training 
for office work. However, I do be- 
lieve some adjustment has _ been 
made in regard to this since my un- 
dergraduate study was done. 
Another possibility for improving 
the undergraduate training of future 
teachers would be for the college to 
provide a teaching staff of profes- 
sors, etc., who have recently had di- 
rect contact with the public high 
schools. By “recent” I do not mean 
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15 or 20 years ago nor do I mean 
young people with no high school 
teaching experience. 


Twelve Years. Concentrate on sub- 
ject matter of teaching field and eli- 
minate the greater majority of the 
useless education courses offered. 
Twelve Years. Offer more commer- 
cial subjects with more laboratory 
through an efficient faculty. 


Twelve Years. The best thing an un- 
dergraduate school could do to any 
person to improve his professional 
training is to be certain that the per- 
son has adequate training in the sub- 
ject matter, and that he realizes he 
has a duty and an obligation to all of 
the individuals with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Twelve Years. 


made me 


They should have 
shorthand, 
If | 
had spent more time taking subjects 
in my field rather than taking so 


take advanced 
typing, bookkeeping, and law. 


many unnecessary education courses, 
my time would have been well spent. 
A course in would have 
been a great asset to me. 


fail to teach enough grammar. 


grammar 


Colleges 


Thirteen Years. Not so much theory 
but practice of what makes teaching 
“tick”. 


Nineteen Years. To have had a pro- 
gram whereby students have 
taken more subjects they wanted to 


Cc yuld 


take and were especially interested 
in, rather than so many they had to 
take. 


Twenty-one Years. Offer more busi- 
ness mathematics courses. Offer 
summer courses in advanced typing 
and shorthand. Offer more in-service 
training. Offer course in use of 
more business machines. Offer 
more inethods courses. 
Twenty-two Years. I would have 
been a better instructor after gradu- 
ating from college had the institu- 
tion offered more practical courses 
which could have been applied to the 
daily teaching. 
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wenty-four Years. More empha- 
sis upon practical side of business 
education with less emphasis on the- 
ory, More practice teaching. 
More community 
aspects of job. 


etc. 


emphasis upon 


Twenty-five Years. More classroom 


demonstrations — better equipment 
with which to demonstrate. We were 
told what to do—but the same things 
were not being done in classes in col- 


lege. 


Twenty-five Years. More lifelike sit- 
uations instead of so many cut and 
dried problems of the past. This has 
probably changed since I finished col- 
lege—more of the doing instead of 
so much how to do. 

Twenty-seven Years. To have em- 
phasized methods, trends, and rela- 
tionships of community and business 
department. Stressed affiliation with 
educational groups and advantages to 
be derived therefrom. 


If the opinions of business teach- 
ers are valid criteria by which to 
judge the worth of professional ed- 
ucation then the following statements 
relative to philosophy and methods 
must be true: 

(1) Methods courses should relate 
specifically to the subject areas taught 
by business teachers and should not 
be general in nature. 


_—_> > —> 


(2) Educational theory should be 
diluted. In education courses only 
those practices and principles which 
have met with success over a period 
of time when applied to secondary 
school classes should be presented. 


(3) Students should be given ade- 
quate opportunity and encouragement 
to study subject matter courses so 
that the prospective teachers know 
what to teach as well as how to teach. 


(4) The more specialized the ed- 
ucation that is to the 
more related the course is to the sub- 
jects the teachers are responsible for 


course, say, 


in high school, the greater value that 


course has for teachers. 


Throughout the comments is a note 


of pleading for practicality—one 
might say in effect that the theory 
courses 


Teach 


presented in educational 


should not be too idealistic. 
methods and philosophy courses to 
meet problems as they are found in 
the secondary school rather than teach 
optimum 
Per- 


haps another way to express this 


to meet problems in an 
school in the ideal situation. 
opinion which is indicated by teach- 
ers is to say that courses should be 
designed to meet existing situations 
—find out where education actually 
is and move on from there toward an 
ideal rather than presenting the ideal 
which may be too far in advance of 
existing practice and school situa- 


tions. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> —_—> —> 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book ariswers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question. 


How functional are supervising teachers making the observation and 
directed teaching periods in the lives of their student teachers? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine, Geraldine I. Hale has something 


interesting to offer on this subject. 


—_> —_—> >> 
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and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenorm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fijtieth Year 


Bchnke-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1122 S.W. Stark, Portiand 5, Oregon 
NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 


L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Okiahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
1854-1954—100th Year 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration. 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 

Catalogue on request 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 

» St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 


A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial and 
Busi: fachi Courses 














One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


STRAYER <i: 

Col. 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 





of Accountancy 
of Sec'y Training 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Bulletin on request 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 


1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


First in Shreveport—Since 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 


MEADO'WS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 
MODERN, AIR CONDITIONED QUARTERS 





13232 Texes Ave Shreveport, Louisiana 





TIFFIN UNIVERSITY 
Established 1918 
Degree courses in Commerce and Finance 
2 year courses in Accounting, 
Business Administration, and Executive Secretary. 
Richard C. Pfieffer, President 
Olive Parmenter, Dean 


Remmele Building 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


Tiffin, Ohio 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by Jokn N. Myer 
saver © nt Professor of Sacquateney, SS The City Fk Sina gel of ow York 


junct Assistent Professor in the 
neral Education and Extension ‘ae. New York University 


Division of 





COURSES IN ACCOUNTING FOR NON-ACCOUNTANTS 


Anyone who commences the study 
of accounting is presumably a non- 
accountant. The term is used here, 
for want of a better one, to designate 
a person who is not an accountant and 
who has no intention of becoming 
an accountant. 

Need for Accounting Knowledge in 

Business 

It has been said, and rightly so, 
that the language of accounting is 
largely the language of business. In 
the common parlance of the business 
world, one constantly hears mention 
of depreciation, accruals, FIFO and 
LIFO, debit and credit, 
expenses, capital, surplus, 
funds, and almost all of the terms 
of the accountant’s vocabulary. 

These terms are frequently mis- 
used, even by persons of weight, not 


income and 
reserves, 


only in business but also in the aca- 
demic world. I shall always remem- 
ber the day when one of the great- 
est economists of our time during the 
course of a conversation said to me, 
“Do you mean to say that the ac- 
countant’s depreciation entry does 
not represent money set aside to re- 
place the assets depreciated?” I al- 
so recall the who de- 
fined debit as 


businessman 
“something coming in” 
and credit as “something going out.” 
Then there is the trade union that in 
one of its publications defined re- 
serves as: ‘“Accumulations of money 
or profits set aside as safeguards 
against various future needs which, 
if unforseen, might serious 
drains on the corporation’s  re- 
sources.” And speaking of one of 
the reserve accounts of a certain cor- 
poration this union stated: 

whatever the announced purpose of 
such reserves, the funds remain the 
property of the corporation to do 
with as it pleases.” 

More recently, however, 
men without training in accounting 
have become conscious of their de- 
As a result, there now ex- 


cause 


business- 


ficiency. 
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ists a desire on the part of many to 
obtain an understanding of the sub- 
ject. The natural impulse is to seek 
a book on accounting. But when 
they behold one of the tomes on ele- 
mentary accounting with its seven or 
eight hundred pages, they abandon 
all hope of obtaining formal account- 
ing knowledge. Some of these per- 
sons would like to take a 
accounting but they 
that the elementary course 
four hours a week of their time for 


course in 
when discover 
requires 
not to mention 


eight months, 


hours of homework drudgery, 


some 
many 
they give up in despair. 


The Needs of Office Workers 


There are thousands. of persons 


engaged in accounting work today 
who have neither 
accounting nor even read a book on 
the subject. They have learned the 
work required of them by rote. They 
know exactly what to do in the jobs 
they hold but have little understand- 


ing of the significance of their work 


taken a course in 


and no conception of its relation to 
the accounting processes as a whole. 
They are cogs in a wheel. 

These persons are now in a pre- 
carious position caused by the influx 
of hoards of young people who have 
studied accounting in college. The 
oldsters, realizing that in a short time 
these incoming because 
of their qualifications, 
vanced while they remain where they 
are, if they represent 
a group in the 
of obtaining an understanding of 


youngsters, 
will be ad- 


remain at all, 
community desirous 


accounting. 


A Course in Understanding 


For such have been 
mentioned who desire to take a course 
in accounting, there should be given 
one which has as its objective the 
development of an understanding of 
the accounting processes rather than 
the doing of accounting. 


persons as 


This requires that the subject be 
concisely though  ade- 
One of the features to be 


presented 
quately. 


avoided is the teaching of alterna- 
tive procedures when one method will 


serve to give an adequate understand- 
ing. Take, for example, the alterna- 
tive methods of making the periodic 
adjustments. Also to be avoided are 
such matters included in the standard 
course which the 
business world but which are needed 
to pass the C.P.A. examination, such 
as fancy methods of dividing part- 
nership profits and of admitting a 


rarely occur in 


new partner. 

Some phases of accounting tech- 
nique which are of critical impor- 
tance in the doing of accounting are 
not necessary for an understanding. 
I think that one of the matters that 
may be omitted is the work sheet. 

It goes without saying that some 
practice work is required in order to 
develop an understanding of the ac- 
counting This, however, 


must be kept to the lowest feasible 


processes. 


minimum if we want to hold our au- 
dience, 
adults. 


particularly if it consists of 


Literature on Understanding 


There is a large segment of the 
obtaining an 
understanding of but 
which does not find it convenient to 
take even a brief Among 
these are the investors who periodi- 
reports. 


population desirous of 
accounting 


course. 


cally receive corporation 
Their interest is aroused by the finan- 
and other accounting 


they are 


cial statements 
data presented, but which 
unable to understand. 

Then there are the income-tax pay- 
ers who have more than salaries to 
report and who would like to under- 
stand their returns even if they have 
them prepared by experts. 

In fact, one might say that the ma- 
jority of persons today are account- 
ing-conscious. Also that the majority 
of the accounting-conscious persons 
do not have a reasonable understand- 
lor these there 
literature 


bare 


ing of accounting. 
should be available 
that will give them at least a 
minimum of information fo satisfy 
Such literature does 


some 


their wants. 


not exist today. 





RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





WOMEN IN WHITE-COLLAR JOBS: THE 
STUDY OF AN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT, 1910 TO 1950... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by HELEN J. RECKNAGEL 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine why “white collar” jobs .were be- 
coming a women’s work area. Occupa- 
tional and economic data from 1910 to 
1950 were charted, and the resultant trends 
were appraised. 

Use was made of Bureau of Census 
data and of economic indexes relating to 
employment that have been compiled by 
federal and private agencies. The ex- 
planations offered by labor force analysts 
and others for women’s movement into 
white-collar jobs between 1910 and 1950 
were analyzed and classified to derive 
hypotheses of relationship between labor 
force trends and economic and_ social 
trends. These hypotheses were then ap- 
praised in terms of the statistical data ob- 
tained, 

It was found that between 1910 and 
1950, white-collar occupations expanded 
more than in other fields of employment. 
During this period, the number of white- 
collar jobs tripled and the proportion of 
the total labor force entering such work 
doubled. Most of the added workers 
entering the field, however, were women. 
The proportion of women to men workers 
in the field increased most rapidly during 
the decades of World Wars I and II; the 
smallest gains for women were made dur- 
ign the thirties, the depression decade. 

Women’s movement into white-collar 
jobs was found, upon statistical analysis, 
to be linked to changes in the business 
cycle, living standards, and the purchasing 
power of white-collar earnings. The pay 
for white-collar work has tended to remain 
more or less fixed in relation to prices and 
in relation to profits and wages. Thus, 
during war periods, when jobs for white- 
collar workers were plentiful, white-collar 
pay was low because of inflated prices. 
During the 1930's, jobs for the beginner 
were few in the white-collar field but the 
pay was good because of depressed prices. 
During periods of low real earnings, 
women, whose earnings ranged from one- 
half to two-thirds those for male workers, 
tended to replace male white-collar 
workers, 

White-collar purchasing power did not 
rise so rapidly as blue-shirt pay for 
several reasons. First, because of changes 
in American social life, an ever-increasing 
number of women workers were seeking 
to enter the labor force as clerical and 
sales workers. Second, management has 
claimed that office mechanization and pro- 
duction has lagged behind that of the fac- 
tory so that there has been no justification 
for paying white-collar workers a bigger 
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share of the production dollar. Third, 
white-collar unions have been slow to 
organize and weak in bargaining strength; 
some of this importance is attributed to 
women’s reluctance to organize. 

The business teacher and the guidance 
officer in counseling high school boys and 
girls should bear in mind the relative pur- 
chasing power of white-collar jobs in rela- 
tion to blue-shirt pay as well as the op- 
portunities. for starting jobs to lead 
eventually to promotion. Jobs on the lower 
rungs of the white-collar ladder will con- 
tinue to be filled with young women so 
long as the pay differential and working 
conditions in the nation favor the “blue 
shirt” worker. Favorable conditions for 
the working man depend upon a high level 
of national prosperity. A recession, or 
even static economic conditions, would 
probably improve the relative earnings of 
the white-collar worker. 


Eprtor’s Nore: An abstract of this 
study was published recently by Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at New York 
University, and is obtainable at 40 cents. 


JOB ADJUSTMENT OF BEGINNING 
OFFICE WORKERS IN SELECTED 
BUSINESSES IN METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
Columbia University 


by MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


The purposes of this study were to find 
out: (1) the attitudes of young female 
office workers toward a variety of factors 
that might contribute to adjustment on the 
job; (2) the opinions of supervisors con- 
cerning the work of these young office 
workers; and (3) factors that contribute 
significantly to job adjustment among 
young workers. 

Interviews with 196 beginning workers 
and with supervisors of 174 of these 
workers in 24 businesses provided the data 
used to determine the job adjustment of 
the girls who composed the sample. Cri- 
teria of job adjustment were based on the 
opinions of 15 experienced directors and 
assistant directors of personnel. The cri- 
terion items were: (1) attitudes toward 
cooperativeness of fellow workers; (2) 
attitude toward how much confidence the 
supervisor had in worker’s ability to do 
the job; (3) ability to do the job (as 
evaluated by the supervisor); and (4) 
expression of satisfaction with the job. 

On the basis of these criteria the young 
workers were divided into two groups. 
Those who had scores above the mean of 
the group were considered better adjusted 
to their present jobs than were the girls 
with scores below the mean. The two 
groups were designated as the “better ad- 
justed” and the “less well adjusted.” There 


were 94 girls in the former group and 
102 in the latter group. 

Hypotheses formulated considered the 
relationships between adjustment and 26 
variables. Certain variables differentiated 
significantly between the two groups. 
Other variables showed a difference in the 
hypothesized direction, but the differences 
were not statistically significant. 

The Chi-square technique with a 5 per 
cent level of significance was used to de- 
termine the validity of the hypotheses 
formulated, 

The variables that discriminated between 
the better adjusted and the less well-ad- 
justed girls cluster around two factors in 
the total work situation—the feeling of be- 
longingness and the importance of the job 
itself. The well-adjusted girl in asserting 
that her company is interested in her as an 
individual, that promotional opportunities 
are good, and that her job is secure is 
identifying herself with the entire organi- 
zation, When she rates her job high in 
terms of responsibility, initiative, variety, 
utilization of high school training, and 
appropriateness, she is indicating that she 
values her job in a positive manner. Fur- 
thermore, the better-adjusted girl receives 
higher ratings in respect to satisfaction 
and qualifications by her supervisor than 
does the less-well-adjusted girl. The less- 
well-adjusted girl, on the other hand, has 
little feeling of belongingness in the work 
environment. She evaluates her job in a 
negative fashion and believes it to be low 
on many counts. 

Several other differences were observed 
which were not large enough to be statis- 
tically significant at the 5 per cent level. 
Over a third of the girls in the better-ad- 
justed group felt their salaries were higher 
than they would be in other companies 
while less than a fourth of the less-well- 
adjusted girls expressed the same belief. 
The better-adjusted girls evaluated their 
academic averages during high school 
higher than the less-well-adjusted girls. 
The girls who scored low on adjustment 
expressed the desire for further education 
more frequently than did the girls who 
scored high on adjustment. More of the 
better-adjusted girls than those less-well- 
adjusted stated that they would continue 
to work after marriage. 

Extent of high school training, family 
attitude toward job, amount of supervision 
received, need for further training in 
present job, presence of orientation period 
were the only variables on which there 
were no differences observed between the 
two groups. 

The study revealed that the schools had 
done little to help these adolescent girls in 
their selection of high school courses and 
had provided little guidance in the choice 
of an occupation. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. I., New York 





BOOKKEEPING FILMSTRIPS 


A new filmstrip series for use with the 
Bockkeeping Simplified text by Freeman, 
Hanna, and Kahn has been prepared by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. These 
strips are intended to aid the teacher in 
preparing, presenting, summarizing and re- 
viewing every topic in the text. It is in- 
tended that they may also be used to bring 
slow learners and absentees up to the class 
level. With these as with other book- 
keeping filmstrips, the time teachers 
usually spend on preparing blackboard 
illustrations, can be greatly reduced. The 
filmstrip includes questions to aid learning 
and to simplify evaluation. Each of the 
titles described below is available from 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York, for $6.50. The com- 
pleted series is priced at $35. If you are 
interested you may request on-approval 
prints without obligation. 


Bookkeeping Equation and the 
Balance Sheet 


Understanding of assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship is the main object of this 
21 frame filmstrip. The fundamental book- 
keeping equation is used as a means of 
introducing the value and purpose of the 
balance sheet. 


Use of Accounts and Ethics 
of Transactions 


In 36 frames, this film deals with the 
recording of increases and decreases in 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship ac- 
counts. Typical transactions are used to 
introduce the principal of debit and credit 
and to prevent the bookkeeping equation. 


An effort is made for understanding rather 
than rote learning. 


Journalizing and Posting 


Journalizing is introduced here as the 
first step in the bookkeeping process. In 
36 frames the proper placement of infor- 
mation in the journal is offered with ex- 
planations and illustrations. Posting is in- 
cluded on a very elementary basis and the 
steps are thoroughly itemized. 


Preparing the Trial Baiance 


After establishing the need for, and the 
purpose of a trial balance, this 32 frame 
filmstrip shows how to use the ledger in 
preparing the trial balance. An important 
aspect of this filmstrip is that it includes 
techniques for locating the errors which 
prevent a trial balance from balancing. 


Preparation of the Worksheet 
and Financial Statements 


The place of the worksheet in the prepa- 
ration of final reports is explained. A six 
column worksheet, without adjustments, 
makes a simple approach to the preparation 
of a P and L statement and a balance 
sheet. This filmstrip contains 34 frames. 


Closing Entries 


The final filmstrip in the series is 24 
frames long and emphasizes: First, the 
reasons for closing the books; then, the 
technique of transferring net profit to the 
proprietors account. The balancing and 
ruling of ledger accounts followed by a 
post-closing trial balance completes the 
simplified bookkeeping process covering in 
this filmstrip series. 


PURCHASING AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


If your school is following the national 
trend, you have almost certainly bought 
some new AV equipment in the last year 
and plan to do more purchasing soon. 
There are a number of considerations be- 
fore you select the equipment you wish to 
buy; not the least of these is the organiza- 
tion from which you make your purchase. 
The National Audio-Visual Association 
has published a statement which it re- 
commends be made a part of any contract 
to purchase Audio-Visual equipment. That 
statement is quoted below: 

Items of audio-visual equipment included 

herein are of such a nature that individual 
delivery, instruction of, operating personnel, 
and conveniently available repair service are 
essential to the efficient utilization of the 
equipment. For this reason the following re- 
quirements are made: 
1. The vendor must deliver the equipment 
unpacked, set up and ready to operate, and 
must check to make sure that all accessories, 
spare reels, line cords, etc., are present and 
operable. 
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2. He must check the equipment at time of 
delivery to determine that it operates properly 
in the location where it is to be used. 

3. The vendor must be prepared to furnish 
authorized factory repair service for the 
equipment, within the state of 

ar TR Sr gc aa eee ad 
4. He must maintain in stock such consumable 
items (lamps, tubes, belts, etc.) as are neces- 
sary to provide for the normal operation of 
the equipment. 

5. The vendor must be prepared to furnish 
rental (or loan) equipment upon reasonable 
notice for use while this equipment is under- 
going repairs. 

6. The vendor must maintain or have imme- 
diately available within the state of 

(or city of ................), @ reasonable 
stock of spare mechanical parts for the equip- 
ment, 

Note: the above requirements are 
general and should, of course, be changed 
as necessary to fit your situation. 

For any specific information about 
dealers in your area write NAVA 2540 
Eastwood, Evanston, Illinois. 


NEW FILM DIRECTORIES 


Blue Book of Audio-Visual 
Materials 

The value of Blue Book of 16 mm. 
films, which has been the mainstay of 
many an audio-visual program is being 
enhanced with the issuing of a supplement. 
This supplement to the 28th edition, 1953- 
54 is called the Blue Book of Audio-Visual 
Materials, 29th edition. This 1954 volume 
lists, primarily, recent productions and re- 
leases and in addition to films, it lists 
filmstrips, slide sets, and classroom record- 
ings. This new production is available for 
2 from Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Teacher Education Guide 


A Guide to Resource Materials For Use 
in Teacher Education has been prepared 
by the Visual-Instruction Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Texas. It is an 88 page selected 
list of films available from the Bureau. In 
this $1 paper-bound book, annotations are 
given for 335 films. Also included are a 
subject and credit level index and a list 
of printed resource material. 


A. B. A. Film Guide 

The American Bankers Association is 
presently preparing a new _ publication 
called A. B. A. Film Guide, which intends 
to serve as a comprehensive source of in- 
formation on audio-visual organizations 
and materials for the more than fifteen 
thousand bankers in the United States 
which are members of the association. 
Since the publication is still in preparation, 
it is difficult to evaluate its contents, how- 
ever, the possibilities are good that busi- 
ness teachers and counselors will find the 
Audio-Visual list of some value. For 
further information write to Rudolph R. 
Hichtel, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 


A-V Handbook 


An Audio-Visual Handbook for teachers 
just published by the New Jersey De- 
partment of Education is aimed at class- 
room teachers, administrators and Audio- 
Visual coordinators. The 48 pages list 
“Purposes” and “things to try” and 
“avoid”. It includes information on choos- 
ing materials; using AV equipment; a 
Bibliography ; and a Glossary. 

This excellent little booklet may be had 
by sending fifty cents to Kenneth F. 
Woodbury, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Publications Division, 175 
West Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 





TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 
them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 
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The Benjamin Franklin Clinic of Phila- 
delphia’s Pennsylvania Hospital has found 
out what makes the tired businessman 
tired by examining over 2,000 businessman 
patients. He is taking his problems home 
with him after a hard day in the office; 
not taking a real vacation because of in- 
ability to delegate authority; not being 
moderate in all things. 


yw 


Young women have an easier time get- 
ting office jobs at higher pay than young 
men. The most important reason is that 
many more girls are trained for suitable 
employment upon graduation. Office work, 
too, is generally considered “women’s 
work,” Mrs. Caroline. Green, New York 
State Employment Service, says. 

~* 

Hess Brothers of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, is offering an insurance plan pro- 
viding for complete payment of the unpaid 
balance of a customer’s account in case of 
his death. Customers can buy the insur- 
ance at $1 a year per $100 of unpaid 
balance. 


is 
Typewriting News is published by the 
South-Western Publishing Co. annually 
for typewriting teachers and those prepar- 
ing to teach, and provides a medium of 
exchange of methods and techniques of 
teaching typewriting. A free copy can be 
secured from their nearest office. 


uw 
Colleges have been advised by the Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education to 
get ready for twice as many students in 
1970. The estimate is a jump from the 
current 2,250,000 to 5,500,000. These stu- 
dents will stay in school longer, because of 
the growing demand for persons with pro- 
fessional and other post-graduate degrees. 
A higher percentage of women is going 
to college all the time. The increased en- 
rollment will increase the present college 
faculties from 130,000 teachers to 245,000 
by 1970, according to J. F. Wellemeyer, 
Jr., of the staff of the American Council 

of Learned Societies. 


vat 
Twenty-five tons of waste paper are col- 
lected and baled every day in the Penta- 
gon. Money is now being saved by turn- 
ing it into pulp in the building itself. 
w 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has a new telephone with a dial that 
lights up when the handset is lifted, cost- 
ing the user 25 cents extra per month. 


al 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has patented a system of roving 
telegraph offices, called Telecars, which is 
being used experimentally. Cars are as- 
signed to areas ito which telegrams for 
delivery are automatically transmitted 
from the central office. The car operator 
drives to the address and delivers message. 
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Although responsible for offices in 5,441 
Federal buildings and two billion cubic feet 
of records, Edmund Mansure, the Federal 
government’s office manager, has found 
time to meet more than 26,000 members of 
his department. 


w 
“Travel-Talk,” a coin-operated Dicta- 
phone “Time-Master 5,” installed in a 
booth, provides dictation services for the 
traveler. 
uw 
In nearly two years, three-quarters of 
a million men and women have walked on 
a directional arrow of “Scotch” brand plas- 
tic tape No. 471, which is still in good 
condition. The arrow is in the employees’ 
cafeteria of the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., which manufactures the tape, used 
for marking aisles, storage areas, direc 
tions, and safety floors of 
offices as well as other buildings. 
Ww 
More people suffer WOrTy 
from work, according to Dr. Norman Vin- 
He quoted pharmaceutical re- 


areas on the 


from than 
cent Peale. 
ports showing that it takes approximately 
10 million sleeping tablets to put America 
to sleep every night. One person in eight 
needs a pill for sleep. Last year there 
were approximately 714 billion headaches 
in the United States. 

al 

The average letter costs $1.50 and up, 

depending on the salary of the one who 
writes it. If 100 letters are mailed a day, 
the cost is $26,000 a year for correspond- 
ence. The average letter is from 20 per 
cent to 50 percent longer than necessary, 
increasing the cost of such letters from 25 
to 50 cents each and up, according t 
The Office. 

A 


Researches by Wenzell Brown show 
that noise will kill fish, break windows, 
and damage big buildings. A large busi- 
ness office cut noise 15 per cent. Mistakes 
of machine operators dropped 52 per cent; 
absenteeism, 37 per cent; labor turnover, 
48 per cent. Silent typewriters lessened 
errors and improved typing from 19 to 63 
per cent. Noise also increases irritation 
and injures personality. 


a 


The hustle and bustle in an office in the 
daytime keeps dust suspended in the air. 
At night, the dust settles when everything 
is quiet; therefore, cover all office ma- 
chines—to prevent this dust from com- 
bining with oil and ink, creating a gummy 
mess and shortening life of machines. 


al 


The number of office machine operators 
increased 138 per cent between 1940 and 


1950, or to 142,000. 


Employees of the Minneapolis- Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Philadelphia, have 
markedly improved their speed, accuracy, 
and legibility in seeing and recording num- 
bers by attending a company penmanship 
course. There was a‘1 average increase of 
20 per ceat in speed of number recogni- 
tion, a 9 per cent improvement in accuracy, 
and a 6 per cent gain in legibility in hand- 
writng, The company reports that this 
resulted in improved production and _re- 


a 


Dr. Walter Woodward, an 
psychiatrist with American Cyanamid Co., 
has found that an executive can concen- 
trate on his work for only about two hours 
before his attention wanders. He sug- 
gests a 10-minute break in each hour’s 
work as a means of mental refueling. 


~~ 


Group therapy of the anonymous-type 
Joseph T. 
com- 


duced fatigue. 


industrial 


has been suggested by Dr. 
Beardwood, Jr., chairman of the 
mittee on employment of the American 
Diabetes Association, for those overweight 
from the executives on down. 
are defined as those who are 


workers 
“Fat folks” 
20 per cent or more above the ideal weight. 

“Modern life at all levels is associated 
with strains, stresses, emotions, and 
frustrations and a certain number of 


people tend to overcome this great feeling 


of insecurity by eating, so the complexity 
of our modern life has added a great many 
reasons why people continue to be over- 
weight,” according to Doctor Beardwood. 
Overweight people are less_ efficient, 
more accident prone, and are more likely 
to develop generative diseases 
iA 
The average height of 
soldiers increased 3 inches since the Revo- 
lutionary War. They averaged 5’ 7” dur- 
ing World War II. 
a 
There are 16,000 professional authors in 
the United States today. 


a 


through _ the 


American 


United 
launched a minia- 


Rhode Island 
Transit Company, has 
ture “Prk ’n Ride” program. It is “minia- 
ture” only in size of individual parking 
areas; king-size in Seven major 
oil companies and more than 100 of their 
stations are working together to 
solve the transportation and congestion 
problems in this area. The motoring public 
drive to one of the convenient “Courtesy 
their car, and continue 


scope. 


service 


Stations,” park 
their journey by bus. 


ral 
According to John D. UN 
expert, the world population will reach be- 
tween 3.3-billion and 4-billion by 1980, 
Present estimates are something over 2.5 


billion. 
a 


In India, it’s a mark of caste distinction 
to carry pens; but natives who can’t afford 
the full pen buy just the tops. For this 
reason, it is reported that a United States 
pen manufacturer recently got an order 
from India for 3,000 pen tops. 


Durand, a 
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NEW MATERIALS 


A simple slide rule that even a house- 
wife can use to estimate or figure out her 
inonthly budget or weekly grocery bill has 
been devised by an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Isiand. 

Robert J. Meyer, who teaches industrial 
management courses in the College of 
Business Administration, has simplified the 
type of slide rule used by engineers and 
scientists by dropping four of the seven 
scales, leaving only those scales needed 
for most business calculations. The slide 
rule has the scales for multiplication, di- 
vision, squaring of numbers and taking of 
square roots, the most common calcula- 
tions. The second important improvement 
made was the addition of many three digit 
numbers to the scales, thus making it pos- 
sible for beginners to learn quickly how to 
read the different scales. Because there 
are fewer scales on the rule, it is also 
much more legible. 

After experimenting with different ma- 
terials for his simplified rule, Mr. Meyer 
decided to make them of mahogany, with 
the scale of rigid vinyl plastic. He is pro- 
ducing them in his own workshop in 
Wakefield, R. I., under the name of Uni- 
versity Instruments, and retails them at 
$2.75 each. 

\ 

Resources Handbook in 
Business Education, Monograph 87, by 
John Henry Callan. More and more 
teachers are realizing the importance of 
utilizing the community resources within 
his school community. Business teachers 
especially have a definite need for the re- 
sources of the community plus the oppor- 
tunity to render real service to their school 
and department by developing better com- 
munity-school relations. 

Monograph 87 provides suggestions for 
organizing and implementing a program 
of community resource use for the busi- 
ness teacher; it will help the beginning 
teacher free himself from his textbook. 
This is a study that deserves consideration 
by every professionally minded teacher. 
Write to South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, for a copy. 

iw 

The Change Around Us is an illus- 
trated booklet about protection offered by 
the right type of insurance for the average 
individual’s possessions, 

This booklet will serve as supplementary 
reading material wherever the topic of in- 
surance is studied. The vocabulary is not 
simple, but will be understood by many 
students even at the 9th grade level. 

In the second section where the various 
types of insurance are discussed a check 
list emphasizing the areas of likely insur- 
ance deficiency is given. The third section 
provides a record of home ownership: de- 
scription of property; value; mortgage; 
improvements and additions; personal in- 
surance; repairs, etc. 

Supplies are available, without cost, for 
classroom or counseling use from agents 
of the North America or from the Insur- 
ance Company of North America Com- 
panies, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1. 


Community 
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CPA candidates will get new help in 
preparing for the examination from an 
80-page booklet issued recently by the 
American Institute of Accountants. Jn- 
formation for CPA Candidates is pub- 
lished by the national professional society 
of certified public accountants which twice 
each year prepares the uniform CPA ex- 
amination administered by State Boards 
of Accountancy. The Institute also pro- 
vides grading service to most of the State 
Boards. 

The booklet, designed to assist candi- 
dates preparing for the examination, ex- 
plains the nature of the uniform CPA ex- 
amination and the procedures followed in 
creating, administering, and grading the 
examination. The subject matter included 
in the examination is described, and there 
is a discussion of the functions of State 
Boards of Accountancy. 

Suggestions are offered regarding gen- 
eral preparation for the examination. 

Copies are available to the candidates 
through State Boards of Accountancy. 


yw 


A 36-page pamphlet, A Half-Century of 
Power for Business, has just been pub- 
lished commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the world’s first publicly supported 
business library. This library, used ex- 
tensively by the businessmen and students 
of the Newark area, is also well-known 
throughout the state of New Jersey and 
the nation. Dozens of business libraries 
throughout the country have studied New- 
ark policies and procedures before their 
organization. 

The Business Library was established 
close to the city center, easily accessible to 
those who would use it most, on October 
1, 1904. It is supported by the city as 
well as by contributions of books or cash 
from businessmen and organizations who 
wish to guarantee the continuance of its 
service. 

The pamphlet, interestingly written and 
beautifully illustrated, is free to Newark 
residents on request to the Business Li- 
brary, 34 Commerce Street, Newark 2. A 
50c charge is made to out-of-town busi- 
ness firms and individuals. If you want 
to know what a business library could do 
for your community, you should send for 
a copy of this pamphlet and visit the 
library, if possible. 

Business Literature, a monthly one-page 
note, may be subscribed to by sending $1 
to The Business Library, 34 Commerce 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


~~ 


The American Automatic Typewriter 
Co. offers a free copy of How to Use the 
Auto-typist. It describes 160 ways of 
making profitable use of automatic typing, 
based on a series of surveys among its 
present users. 


How small school district officials can 
get essential budget, appropriation account- 
ing and other fiscal operating data without 
delay is described in a new folder just re- 
leased by Remington Rand Inc. 

The new illustrated folder relates how 
Remington Rand’s low-cost bookkeeping 
machine provides periodic reports quickly 
from the up-to-date balances on the ma- 
chine-posted appropriation ledgers. In ad- 
dition, the simultaneous creation of appro- 
priation ledger and ledger and journal 
saves time and eliminates transcription 
errors. The bookkeeping machine described 
in the folder assures savings in clerical 
time and freedom from mental strain of 
repeated figuring. Machine flexibility 
niakes it equally adaptable to payrolls, ac- 
counts payable, and many other book- 
keeping problems. 

Accounting forms as applied to 
district budget records are shown in the 
folder. 

Copies of the folder, AB 934, are avail- 
able at Remington Rand sales offices in all 
principal cities, or by writing Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, N. Y. 


schc it | 
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Teachers of consumer education and 
personal finance classes will welcome the 
announcement by Changing Times, the 
Kiplinger Magazine, that its successful 
book, 99 Ideas on Your Money, Job and 
Living, (1954 Edition) is now available to 
schools, and at a special education rate. 

Originally published for Changing 
Times subscribers, 99 Ideas contains 
articles on “How to Apply for a Job”, 
“Where to Borrow Money”, “How Life 
Insurance Policies Pay Off”, “Instalment 
Buying”, “Borrowing to Buy a House”, 
“What to do With Your Savings’, “How 
to Tell a Good Neighborhood” and many 
other subjects. 

Not a text, but an anthology of out- 
standing articles from Changing Times 
magazine, the book also includes an eight 
page list of helpful books and pamphlets 
on everyday problems in family living and 
money management. 

A stimulating quiz on personal finance 
matters will appeal to both students and 
teachers. The answers may be found in 
the articles included in the anthology. 

This book may be obtained in bulk for 
25 cents a copy when delivered to a school 
address. Write the Changing Times Serv- 
ice Department, 1729 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Teachers may obtain a 
sample copy without charge by writing to 
the same address. 

Ww 


The National Educational Programs 
Committee of NOMA has prepared an 
eight-page booklet to stimulate interest 
among high school students in preparing 
for office careers. It features a simple, 
concise outline of the importance and bene- 
fits of various beginner office jobs, with 
cartoon-type illustration. Entitled, Work- 
ing in an Office, it can be secured through 
local chapters in unlimited numbers for 
distribution to the schools in their cities. 
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President of NASBE President of NASDE Heads D. E. Clubs of A. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


AVA-NASBE-NASDE-DECA 


Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education and Ne- 
braska Assistant State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, was elected president of 
the American Vocational Association for a 
one-year term at the recent convention held 
in San Francisco. Mr. Stanley is the first 
representative of Distributive Education to 
be elected head of the American Vocational 
Association. 

Arthur L. Walker, Virginia State Super- 
visor of Business Education, was elected 
AVA Vice President for Business Educa- 
tion and Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education was 
elected to fill Mr. Stanley’s term as AVA 
Vice President for Distributive Education. 

The new officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors for Business Edu- 
cation, elected by mail ballot, were in- 
stalled during the annual convention of 
the AVA. The officers installed are: Presi- 
dent, A. Donald Beattie, Supervisor of 

3usiness and Distributive Education for 
the state of Minnesota; vice president, 
Robert F. Kozelka, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education for the state of Illinois; 
secretary-treasurer, Estelle S. Phillips, 
Head of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Division 1, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia. 

The officers of the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Distributive Edu- 
cation are as follows: President, M. J. 
DeBenning, State Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education for Oklahoma; vice presi- 
dent, K. Otto Logan, Washington State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Alice F. Pipkin, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education 
for the state of Georgia; treasurer, John 
R. Waldeck, D. E. Supervisor for the state 
of Colorado. 

Donovan R. Armstrong, State Supervi- 
sor of Distributive Education for Louisi- 
ana, is the president of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America. Margaret 
Elam, Missouri Supervisor of Distributive 
Education is secretary, and H. D. Shotwell, 
Kansas State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
sation, is the treasurer. 

The next annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association is sched- 
uled for Atlantic City, New Jersey, De- 
cember 5-9, 1955, 


NACBS 


Harold B. Post, Post Junior College of 
Commerce, Waterbury, Connecticut, was 
elected president of the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools at 
the annual convention held in Chicago in 
November. Other officers chosen are: Vice 
president, A. M. Luther, Knoxville Busi- 
ness College, Knoxville, Tennessee; sec- 
retary, A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey Bea- 
com School of Business, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; and treasurer, Hugh T. Barnes, 
Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 
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J. Andrew Holley, Dean of the School 
of Education, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, and Ray Baxandall, Dean W. 
Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, were 
the recipients of “Distinguished Service 
Awards” at the annual banquet. The “Man 
of the Year” award was presented to 
Hugh T. Barnes. Gavels were presented to 
National Past Presidents: Hiram N. 
Rasely, Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Sanford L. Fisher, Fisher Junior 
College, Boston; George A. Meadows, 
Meadows-Draughon College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; George A. Spaulding, Bryant & 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York; Ben H. Henthorn, Kansas City 
College of Commerce, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis Busi- 
ness College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Jay W. Miller, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware; H. Ev- 
erett Pope, Oklahoma School of Ac- 
countancy, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and James 
K. Kincaid, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Following the convention it 
nounced that the next annual gathering 
of this association will be held in Chicago 
at the LaSalle Hotel, November 2-5, 1955. 


Was an- 


UBEA Divisions 


A joint convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, U. S. Chapter of International 
Society for Business Education, UBEA 
Research Foundation for Business Edu- 
cation and Administrators Division of the 
UBEA is scheduled for the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, February 24-26, 1955. A 
general session of the NABTTI is the first 
event on the program, with Harry Huff- 
man, president of the group, presiding. 
Speakers are John R. Emens, Dorothy 
Travis, Donald J. Tate, S. Joseph De- 
Brum, John Pineault and Helen Reynolds. 
Seven group conferences will be followed 
by a panel discussion, later in the after- 
noon. Russell Hosler will be the moderator 
at the session devoted to a summation of 
the group conferences. In the evening on 
Thursday H. G. Enterline will preside over 
a session of the UBEA Research Founda- 
tion. 

Seven group conferences will follow the 
second general session of the NABTTI on 
Friday morning. Lewis R. Toll will pre- 
side over the general session. Milton Ol- 
son will lead a session devoted to a sum- 
mation of the group conferences. 

On Friday afternoon Gladys Peck will 
preside over a meeting of the Adminis- 
trators Division and Robert E. Slaughter 
will be the presiding officer at the meet- 
ing of the U. S. Chapter, International 
Society for Business Education. 

The program for Friday evening and 
arly Saturday morning has been arranged 
in cooperation with the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. The annual business meeting of the 
NABTTI will close the convention on 
Saturday morning. 


International Society 


The 1955 International Course sponsored 
by the International Society for Business 
Education Chapter in Sweden will begin 
on July 24 and close on August 6, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement made by Ivan 
Larsen, president of the ISBE. The meet- 
ing of the Central Committee will be ar- 
ranged for the last day of the course. 

The course will begin in Géteburg on 
the west coast with the official opening and 
a lecture with film, “Sweden in a Nut- 
shell.” A welcome dinner in the evening 
will follow a trip to the harbor of the 
town. 

Leading industries will be visited and two 
special bus trips have been arranged— 
one to the textile center in Boras and the 
other to the center of the water power 
industry in Trollhattan. 

On the first day in Stockholm, July 29, 
there will be a tour through the city, after 
which the members may be guests in the 
homes of teachers and school directors in 
Stockholm, While in this city, members 
will be lodged in a new hotel where they 
can have most meals and attend the lec- 
tures. In addition to lectures about Swedish 
education, industry, banking, commerce, 
and other phases of business, there will be 
tours to some of the new schools, museums 
and some institutions of social welfare. 
Side trips to interesting places in the vi- 
cinity of Stockholm are being planned. 
There will be a bus trip to the famous steel 
town of Eskilstuna and a famous picture 
gallery in the castle of Gripsholm. 

Dorothy Veon, The Pennsylvania State 
University, State College, Pennsylvania, 
will be in charge of the United States dele- 
gation and application forms may be ob- 
tained from her. The cost of the course 
will be approximately $140. 


ABWA Regional Meetings 

The Eastern Regional Meeting of the 
ABWA will be held Saturday, April 30, 
at the De Witt Clinton Hotel, Albany, 
New York. The Midwest Meeting is also 
scheduled for April 30. Sessions will be 
in the Butler University Union Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. As always the 
Southwest Meeting will be on Easter week- 
end—for 1955 that means April 8-9. The 
Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas, has been 
chosen as the place for this meeting. 


Chicago Area 


John Slezak, Under-Secretary of the 
Army and president of the Turner Brass 
Company, Sycamore, Illinois, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the December 29 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Association. The president of the Chi- 
cago Group is Wilbert F. Doak of Morton 
High School, Cicero, Illinois. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Lanza and Tutak Leave for Turkey 


As a result of negotiations of the U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administration, the 
University of Ankara, and New York Uni- 
versity, an Educational Mission will be sent 
to Ankara this month as consultants to the 
Turkish Minister of Education. In the 
group will be included legal advisors, pub- 
lic administrators, certified public account- 
ants, and business educators. 

Anthony R. Lanza and Edward Tutak 
are the business education representatives 
of the Mission which is expected to remain 
in Turkey from eighteen months to three 
years. Mr. Lanza has been on the teach- 
ing staff at Central High School in Valley 
Stream, New York, and at New York Uni- 
versity. He is well known to business 
teachers as he has conducted the ‘“Audio- 
Visual Teaching Aids” page in the Jour- 
NAL OF BusiNEss EpucaTion for a number 
of years. Mr. Tutak is a former adminis- 
trative assistant at New York University 
and was office manager of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company in Hemp- 
stead, New York, before accepting his 
present assignment. 


Nanassy Named "Index" Editor 


Louis C. Nanassy, New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Paterson, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Business Education 
Index, according to an announcement by 
Charles B. Hicks of Ohio State University, 
executive secretary of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. The “Index” is pub- 
lished annually by the Delta Pi Epsilon 
fraternity, and lists by subjects and au- 
thors all the articles published during the 
year that pertain to business education. 
The 1954 edition of the Index will be off 
the press in early spring. 

Dr. Nanassy has co-edited the “Index” 
with M. Herbert Freeman for the past 
seven years. He is also editor of the Busi- 
ness Education Observer, the official pub- 
lication of the New Jersey Business Educa- 
tion Association. 


Gregg-Graebner 


Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U., dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, since 1951, 
has been elected president of the Col- 
lege, taking the post left vacant by the 
death in June of David McCahan, 
C.L.U., Herbert C. Graebner, C.L.U., 
dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, succeeds Dr. Gregg as 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Graebner will take 
his new position on February 1, 1955. 

Before becoming dean, Dr. Gregg had 
been assistant dean since October, 1949. 
Dean Graebner has been an educational 
consultant and a member of the Board 
of Graders for the American College 
of Life Underwriters for a number of 
years. 
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Pepe Honored by National 
Noise Abatement Council 


Philip S. 
business education 
named vice president of the National 
Noise Abatement Council and is also 
serving as chairman of the membership 
committee. The Council conducts edu- 
cational activities concerned with re- 
lieving needless, excessive din in home, 
office, industry, street and factory. It 
also cooperates with local groups spon- 
soring year round projects aimed at re- 
ducing unnecessary noise, makes annual 
awards to cities for outstanding or- 
ganized effort in combating traffic and 
other noises. 

Mr. Pepe is a_ business education 
author and lecturer and is manager of 
Typewriter Educational Services -of 
Remington Rand Inc., 315. Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. He is instructor 
of typewriting, evening City 
College of New York, and has taught 
typewriting and shorthand in colleges 
and private schools for more than 
fifteen years. He is a specialist and 
consultant on office typing and is the 
author of “Personal Typing in 24 
Hours”, “Gregg Shorthand Review Let- 
ters” and is co-author with Louis A. 
Leslie of “Typing Simplified.” 

Mr. Pepe has lectured on _ typing 
methods and modern office typing prac- 
tices before business and business edu- 
cation groups. 


Pepe, well known in the 
field, has been 


session, 


Van Wagenen Made 
California B. E. Chief 


Rulon C. Van Wagenen, acting chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education of 
the Department of Education of Cali- 
fornia for the year 1953-1954, has been 
appointed chief of the Bureau. 

For eight years before joining the 
staff of the California State Department 
of Education as regional supervisor of 
distributive education, Mr. Van Wag- 
enen taught business courses in the 
Fresno City Schools. While at Fresno, 
he served as director of business and 
distributive education. In 1951 he was 
appointed assistant state supervisor of 
distributive education. 

His B. S. degree is from Brigham 
Young University, his M. S. degree 
from New York University and he has 
completed additional graduate work at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
and the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Patrick Heads Napa College 


Roy L. Patrick, former chairman of 
the Business Department of Napa Col- 


lege, Napa, California, has been ap- 
pointed president of the College. 

Mr. Patrick has completed twenty- 
five years of service at Napa College. 
He was named vice president in 1942, 
but retained his chairmanship of the 
Business Department until 1949, 


Mrs. Bailey Named Georgia 
Supervisor 


Bailey, a commercial 
teacher in the (Georgia) 
High School for eighteen years, has 
joined the staff of the Department of 
Education of the State of Georgia and 
will have charge of the vocational of- 
fice training program. She will work 
with Mrs. Alice F. Pipkin, state super- 
visor of distributive education and vo- 
cational office training, as assistant in 
special charge of the business program 

Mrs. Bailey is a graduate of Georgia 
Teachers College, Statesboro and at- 
tended the Trade and Industrial Di- 
vision of the University of Florida and 
summer the University of 
Georgia. While teaching at Swainsboro, 
she served as director of the Swains- 
boro Vocational School and as part-time 
coordinator of the coopera- 
training program in the high 
For the past two years she has 
director of the 


Mrs. Edna G. 
Swainsboro 


sessions of 


diversified 
tive 
school. 
served as aide to the 
Georgia Training Schools 


New Appointment for Harlan Miller 

Harlan B. Miller has resigned his 
position as assistant to the dean of the 
College of Business Administration of 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, to become director of the Educa- 
tional Division of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. He succeeds Edward B. 
Burr, who is now director of Public In- 
formation of the National Association 
of Investment Companies. 

Mr. Miller is a former teacher in the 
Kansas Public Schools and has been on 
the staff of the University of Denver 
since 1946. He has been associate pro- 


fessor there since 1953 


CPS Examination, May 6-7 


The fifth annual examination for 
certifying secretaries has been an- 
nounced for the spring of 1955. The 
change in date from October to May 
was made at the request of secretaries 
who preferred having their study period 
before summer vacations and also near 
the end of the college and university 
semester. 

Application for the examination 
should be made to the Committee on 
Qualifications before January 15, 1955. 
The address is Committee on Qualifica- 
tions, National Secretaries Association, 
25 East 12th Street, Kansas City 6E, 
Missouri. Applications later than Janu- 
ary 15 will be included in the 1956 ex- 
amination program. 

Results of the 1954 examination 
which was held on October 8-9 in 50 
college and university centers were an- 
nounced early in January. 


(Additional Items on Next Page) 





CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. Ruth Coole has resigned her 
position at Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Texas, to join the faculty of the 
College of Business Administration of 
the University of Texas, Austin. 


Reginald Estep, a business teacher at 
Yuba City Union High School, Yuba 
City, California, has been promoted to 
the vice principalship of this high 
school. 


Theodore Fruehling, former head of 

the Business Education Department of 
Hammond (Indiana) High School, is 
now supervisor-coordinator of the busi- 
ness education program for the Ham- 
mond High Schools. 
L. Gambrell has been made 
professor of business educa- 
tion and secretarial science at West 
Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
West Virginia. 


Ada 


assistant 


Mrs. Mary Lamb, formerly on the 
faculty of West Texas State College, 
Canyon, is now teaching in the College 
of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 
succeeded Marjorie 

supervisor of the 
following 


Ann Lind has 
French as retailing 
Detroit (Michigan) 
Miss French’s retirement 


schools, 


A new member of the faculty of the 
Division of Business at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, New York, is E. Dorothea 
Meyer. Miss Meyer was awarded her 
Doctor of Education degree by New 
York University in June, 1953. 


Joseph Pallone, former assistant 
principal and head of the commercial 
department of the Arnold (Pennsyl- 
vania) public schools has been made 
principal. 


Robert I. Place is now an assistant 
professor at San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, having resigned 
his position in the Department of Office 
Administration and Business Education 
at the University of Southern California. 


A new member of the faculty of 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Vir- 
ginia, is Clara Tow, former instructor 
in the Stanton (Nebraska) High School. 


Sarah Warren and Frances Watson 
have been made teaching assistants at 
the University of Texas, Austin. 


Doris Willis, former teacher trainer 
in distributive education at Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, is 
now on the faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


No change in outlines, principles, or sequence 


Theory presented in smaller, easier learning units 


All the effective new learning aids and im- 
provements that teachers have asked for 


Basic Manual 
Workbook 


Functional Manual 
Teacher's Manual and Key 


COLLEGE DEANS 


Henry J. Engler, Jr., a member of the 
faculty of the College of Business Ad- 
minis(ration at Loyola University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, since 1949, has been 
made acting dean of the College, suc- 
ceeding John V. Connor, who retired 
last summer. Although he has retired, 
Dr. Connor is remaining at Loyola 
University as professor of economics. 


Erwin A. Gaumnitz, professor of 
commerce at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin, since 1938, has 
been named dean of the School of Com- 
merce, succeeding Fayette H. Elwell, 
when he retires at the close of this aca- 
demic year. Dean Elwell will reach the 
automatic retirement age next June, 
following twenty years as director and 
dean of the School. 


DOCTORATES 


Robert L. Hitch, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, has been awarded 
the Ed. D. degree by that institution. 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
has been conferred on Doris Howell by 
Northwestern University. Dr. Howell 
is on the faculty of Evanston Township 
(Illinois) High School. 


Norman B. Sigband, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, received his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from the University 
of Chicago. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Sec- 
ond Edition Simplified, by Wallace B. 
Bowman, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 655 pp. $2.72. 


The Simplified Edition represents a 
change in the shorthand plates only. In 
fact, the author has retained insofar as 
possible, a page-for-page similarity be- 
tween the Standard Gregg and the Simpli- 
fied Gregg editions. 

Shorthand Dictation Studies, Second 
Edition (Simplified) retains all the good 
features of the first edition plus two en- 
tirely new sections to each study. It will 
be remembered that each study was previ- 
ously divided into three sections—business 
information, business correspondence, and 
business practices. The two new features 
are a review of brief forms or theory prin- 
ciples, including also some review of punc- 
tuation, and a progress checkup. The 
checkup reviews previously studied vocabu- 
lary but does not use a preview. Of 
course, the needed words can be found in 
the vocabulary list provided at the end of 
the book. 

Here is a text which does not need to 
be brought to the attention of those who 
have previously used it; for new teachers, 
this text sets up a very carefully organized 
study program plus an extensive general 
vocabulary dictionary and secretarial point- 
ers. It is worth consideration. 


RETAILING PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES, 3d. Ed., by G. Henry Richert, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 498 
pp. $3.60. 1954, 


This edition is a complete revision of a 
popular text and includes the most recent 
developments in the field of retailing. Store 
organization, layout, buying, sales promo- 
tion, record keeping and control, and credit 
are now presented as well as advertising, 
history of retailing, and store management. 


Psychologically, the new arrangement of 
chapters is superior to the earlier editions. 
Orientation in marketing and retailing are 
given in the first five chapters, factors in 
retail store operation follow in the order 
of their learning difficulty. New descrip- 
tive and illustrative materials have been 
secured from different stores throughout 
the United States to ascertain that the con- 
tent is up-to-date and representative of re- 
tailing practices now widely followed. 

New materials have been added to the 
chapter endings. Problems and projects 
seem to be realistic and well within the 
ability of the student of retailing to per- 
form; in every instance the retailing prac- 
tices of the student’s own community are 
stressed. The vocabulary of retailing, the 
necessity of practicing correct grammar in 
a well-modulated voice, the need for the 
facility to handle store arithmetic are all 
part of the student’s training. Special drills 
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are provided at the end of each chapter to 
develop these skills. 

Valuable sources of information concern- 
ing retailing are given at the end of the 
book; an annotated bibliography of excel- 
lent reference books, lists of trade journals 
and business periodicals, and trade associa- 
tions provide helpful source materials for 
both teacher and student. Leaders in the 
development of present retailing practices 
are introduced to the student as he works 
through the book. 


RETAILING PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS, 
by G. Henry Richert and J. K. Stoner, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 213 
pp. $1.72. 1954. 


This text-workbook parallels the third 
edition of the text Retailing Principles and 
Practices by G. Henry Richert, just pub- 
lished ; however, it could be used independ- 
ently of any text so long as the student 
had access to a library for reference ma- 
terials. 

The workbook materials deal with all 
phases of retailing—in the small store as 
well-as the large—and are introduced with 
brief explanations of the retailing princi- 
ples involved. Although the projects are 
expected to be self-explanatory, their con- 
tent will be best learned in a “teaching 
situation” rather than a “busy-work situ- 
ation.” The chapters may be studied in 
any sequence desired by the teacher; they 
may complement a one-semester or a two- 
semester program of retail instruction in 
either a distributive education curriculum 
or a retailing class. 

Much of the content of this workbook 
can be used in vocational adult extension 
classes or in-service training classes. The 
problems and projects have been tried out 
in various salesmanship and_ retailing 
classes over the years. 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT, by William Long- 
year, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 108 pp. $6.50. 1954. 


To a mere reader, this book is fascinat- 
ing. To a design and advertising student, 
it must be even more fascinating. The 
latest styles in design as exemplified by the 
work of leading commercial artists and art 
directors are presented and _ discussed 
thoroughly. 

This book shows how to create adver- 
tising layouts that will make people stop, 
look, and read advertisements. 

Almost every page pictures outstanding 
examples from the work of top designers 
of advertising layouts. Layouts are shown 
in every stage of completion—the rough 
preliminary sketch to the final advertise- 
ment in full color. In its attractive red 
and gold cover, it is indeed an addition to 
the available advertising texts. 


THE SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK, Seventh 
Edition, by Sarah Augusta Taintor and 
Kate M. Monro, New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 573 pp. $3.95. 


Popular since 1929 when it was first 
printed, this handbook is now in the sev- 
enth edition. More information and exam- 
ples have been inserted for capitalization, 
punctuation, grammar, the writing of re- 
ports and the framing of resolutions in 
with the wishes of the users 
of the 6th edition. “Sources of Infor- 
mation” has been entirely revised and 
brought up to date; “Letter-Writing” now 
has more illustrations concerning the at- 
tention line, the reference line, and forms 
of addresses to individuals and to organi- 
“Invitations” and “Citations” also 


accordance 


zations ; 
have new examples. 

The first 204 pages, Part I, are used for 
capitalization, punctuation, hyphenation, use 
of italics, figures, spelling, diction, abbre- 
viations, and points of grammar. 

All of Part II presents various types of 
secretarial writing—letters, invitations, an- 
nouncements, telegrams, petitions, minutes, 
resolutions, constitutions, report-writing, 
manuscript, bibliography, proofreading, the 
index, citations, inscriptions, programs. 
There are two chapters which do not quite 
fit into the category mentioned—rules for 
alphabetical filing, and sources of informa- 
tion. These two chapters, however, are 
closely related to the writing expected of 
a secretary. The illustrations of the type 
of writing being discussed are very good. 


HOW MUCH GOVERNMENT, by Martin 
R. Gainsbruqgh and Theodore R. Gates, 
New York: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 32 pp. $1.00. 


Many teachers may have their only con- 
tact with The Conference Board through 
the Road Maps of Industry 

However, for more than thirty 
The Conference Board has concerned itself 
with the cost of government. 


years 


This study was prepared for the 36th 
Annual Meeting of The Conference Board 
by the authors with the assistance of other 
members of the Division of Business Eco- 
nomics. Public Finance, 1790-1953, Di- 
mensions of Government, Role of Govern- 
ment, and Costs in Perspective are the 
titles of the four divisions of the Chart 
Survey. The same attractive qualities of 
the “Road Maps of Industry” are demon- 
strated in the charts used to illustrate each 
statement. 

How Much Government is the 1952 chart 
survey, an annual service of the Confer- 
ence Board whose function is to “assemble, 
analyze, interpret, and disseminate accu- 
rate, complete and useful information re- 
garding economic conditions in the United 
States and other countries.” A complete 
list of publications still in print may be 
secured by writing The National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 177 





IS STUDENT TEACHING MEANINGFUL? 


Geraldine |. Hale 
Washington Missionary College 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 


How functional are supervising 
teachers making the observation and 
directed teaching periods in the lives of 
their student teachers? Are we painting 
true classroom pictures for the candi- 
dates so that when they begin classroom 
teaching they are not bewildered? Are 
we discussing clearly and fully the “bare 
facts,” actual problems and conditions of 
teaching? 

Let me share with you a few para- 
graphs from the notebook of one of my 
student teachers, written after he had 
completed six weeks of observation and 
six weeks of actual classroom teaching 
in an elementary bookkeeping and com- 
mercial arithmetic class. 

“In the past twelve weeks I have 
undertaken one of my most interesting 
and perhaps most important courses of 
study since entering college four years 
ago. It has involved an appreciable 
amount of hard work and discouraging 
moments, but on the whole it has been 
uplifting as well as very educational. | 
shall list and discuss the teaching 
principles and devices which I have ob- 
served in this particular course, es- 
pecially in the past two weeks which 
followed my six weeks teaching period. 
I appreciate the fact that I could have 
two weeks of my observation period 
after my apprenticeship duties because 
this has made it possible for me to see 
more clearly the weaknesses of my own 
principles and devices. 

“One particular principle which I 
have noticed is the importance of class 
discipline. This is very definitely tied 
in with starting the class on time. Some 
other principles of good teaching which 
I observed are, taking care of the venti- 
lation and lighting adequately, talking 
slowly and clearly enough for all stu- 
dents to understand, writing neatly and 
legibly on the blackboard, and also ef- 
ficiently supervising study activities in 
class. 

“Class discipline is one of the hardest 
principles to perform well; at least, I 
found this to be true. One can get so 
engrossed in presenting the lesson that 
he doesn’t take time to discipline all 
whisperers, gigglers, and other offend- 
ers. Also, it is very necessary at the 
onset of the teaching period to let the 
students know who is going to be the 
master and then never let up enough 
to even let them think that they can get 
away with anything. 

“Lighting and ventilation might seem 
rather trivial but actually they are very 
important. Lighting is not too difficult 
in our modern buildings where we only 
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have to flick a switch, except to remem- 
ber to do so, However, ventilation can 
be a little more tricky, as the teacher is 
working and the students are sitting 
still at their desks. Therefore, it is 
possible to let too much cold air in for 
the students’ sake and have it still feel 
just right for the teacher; so, this is one 
thing that should be watched carefully. 

“Speaking confidently is also a very 
important factor in teaching. Our words 
should be clearly and slowly articulated 
so that repeating, except for emphasis, 
is never necessary. Trying to beat the 
bell is never an excuse for trying to 
rush through a lesson. 

“Writing neatly and legibly on the 
blackboard is an item which is so often 
overlooked. Students can understand 
better what is being presented if it is 
written on the blackboard in a neat and 
orderly form. Sloppiness and disorder- 
liness on the blackboard give the stu- 
dents an excuse to do the same on their 
own work. Efficient supervision of class 
study is a necessity in a class such as 
bookkeeping where much work on 
problems is done. The major difficulty 
is trying to get around to all the 
students for individual help in the short 
space of one period. 

“The major devices used in_ this 
course are textbooks, workbooks, black- 
board, models and charts. It is the 
modern conception that one should not 
follow too closely any one textbook in 
teaching a course. However, on the aca- 
demic level, I believe it is better to fol- 
low quite closely the way the material 
is presented in the one text that is used, 
especially in a course that is as factual 
as bookkeeping or commercial arith- 
metic. Also, students on the academic 
level have the general opinion that any- 
thing they see written in a textbook is 
the only right source of information on 
the subject with which they are dealing, 
therefore, presenting different concep- 
tions or ideas could be as confusing as 
educational. The use of workbooks is 
excellent, especially in bookkeeping. 
They save the students many laborious 
hours of work preparing forms which 


they would not have to do in actual 
business practice. The time spent pre- 
paring and ruling forms can be more 
profitably used in working problems. 
When the student takes a job as a 
bookkeeper, he will undoubtedly be 
furnished with ruled forms which he 
will use. 

“Blackboards are visual aids, second 
only in importance to the teacher. The 
models in the textbook to be used as 
guides, are not to be overlooked. Once 
a student sees in good form what the 
author is trying to put across in words, 
he grasps it more quickly and more 
easily. 

“These are the major principles and 
devices which I have observed and used 
in the past twelve weeks. I have learned 
one good lesson from the classroom 
teaching, and that is, to appreciate more 
fully what teachers are expected to ac- 
complish and are accomplishing under 
the circumstances that present them- 
selves.” 

Should student teachers 
at least one week, more if it can be ar- 
ranged, after they have completed their 
student teaching? They would see much 
more clearly than they could before 
student teaching, the strengths and 
weaknesses of the principles, devices, 
and procedures of teaching developed 
during their training period. 

As the young man expressed in the 
above paragraphs, this observation 
period after the actual teaching period, 
“drives home” very forcefully the fact 
that studying and trying to solve neatly 
pigeonholed “case problems” in a 
methods course during the training 
period, affords very little if any insight 
into actual classroom problems, condi- 
tions, and situations. Students do not 
react according to the schedule we read 
in the textbooks. 

The supervising teacher needs to work 
very closely with his student teachers 
during both the observation and the 
teaching periods. Many times “teacher 
mortalitv” is due to such things as 
new teacher bewilderment and dis- 
couragement at the lack or inadequacy 
of equipment and materials, hodge- 
podge of I. Q.’s in one room, and by 
modern youngsters’ rudeness and lack 
of self-discipline. No person will be 
afraid to undertake teaching duties if 
he has practical, workable ideas of what 
classroom teaching involves. 

Yes, I have tried using the observa- 
tion period after the teaching period to 
reinforce principles, devices, and ideas. 
It really works! My student teachers 
are grateful for the opportunity and are 
much more confident. 

Student teaching can be more mean- 
ingful! 
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“The flexibility of National Accounting 
Machines enables us to produce our 
Accounts Receivable and Brokerage 
Payable statements in one operation. We 
experience similar efficiency and savings 
by applying National equipment to our 
Warehouse Inventory and Payroll 
Accounting. 

“Substantial savings also result from 
other benefits, such as the elimination of 
multiple entries, releasing two clerks per 
machine for other duties, and keeping 
records current during peak periods. 


Oationals save us over 100% a year on our investment.” 


— SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, Fresno 


*““Sun-Maid’s complex accounting 
problems were analyzed and solved by 
National’s trained staff who installed the 
equipment and completed the training 
of our employees in a prompt, efficient 


manner. 
“Nationals save us well over 100% a 


year on our investment.” 


Pn, Ue ee 


President 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 


“World's Largest Raisin Packers” 


In all sizes and types of business, Nationals 
cut costs by doing up to % of the work 
automatically. They soon pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then continue 
savings as yearly profit. Operators are hap- 
pier because their work is made easier. Your 
nearby National representative will gladly 
show how you can save with Nationals 
adapted to your needs. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





